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SUNDAY MORNING, AUGUST 


16, 1942° 


Ir is quite appropriate that this assembly 
should be held on a Sunday morning, for 
the movement that led to the organization 
of the summer sessions of our colleges and 
universities had as its original objective 
the improvement of Sunday-school teach- 
ers. In facet, religious influence was the 
motivating foree in the founding of many 
of our institutions of higher education. 
Thus, Harvard College was founded ‘‘to 
Indian youth in 
; and William 
and Mary College was chartered ‘‘to the 
end that the Church of Virginia might be 
furnished with a seminary of ministers of 


edueate English and 


knowledge and godliness’’ 


the Gospel, and that the youth may be 
piously edueated in good letters and man- 
ners.’’ 

You have all heard of Lake Chautauqua, 
New York, its Summer Assembly. 
This was started in 1874 by two religious 
One H. Vineent, a 
Methodist minister, who was a specialist 


and 


leaders. was John 
on Sunday schools. Vincent later became 
a bishop of the Methodist Church. The 
other was Lewis Miller, a wealthy layman 
of Akron, Ohio, who was an enthusiastic 
Sunday-school Vineent became 
acquainted with Miller while conducting 
Sunday-school institutes in various parts 
of the country. 


worker. 


1An address given at an assembly of the Sum- 
mer Session, University of Michigan, August 16, 
1942. 





By 
EDWARD H. KRAUS 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 


At first, instruction at the Summer As- 
sembly at Chautauqua was in religious sub- 
jeets and was designed to assist Sunday- 
school teachers. The course was two weeks 
in length and made a strong appeal. <A 
few years later it was lengthened and pro- 
vision was made for courses for teachers of 
secular subjects. For a time the school was 
known as ‘‘The Teachers’ Retreat.’’ 

A very notable event in the development 
of summer study, especially on the college 
level, occurred when William Rainey Har- 
per was appointed to the instructional staff 
of the Chautauqua Assembly. Harper was 
a brilliant scholar of oriental languages, 
and a member of the Baptist Church. It 
is not without interest that the Baptist 
denomination had organized a rival Assem- 
bly on the opposite shore of Lake Chau- 
tauqua. 

For a number of years Harper had been 
unusually successful in conducting in vari- 
ous cities short-term courses in the oriental 
languages for preachers. In 1885 he be- 
came principal of the Chautauqua College 
of Liberal Arts and immediately directed 
his energies to the expansion of the pro- 
cram of the college. Teachers and citizens 
in large numbers from all over the country 
were annually attracted to Chautauqua. 
Harper became greatly impressed with the 
importance and the possibilities of summer 
study for those interested in higher edu- 
cation. 








$50) 





When Harper Was appointed president 
1891, he 


organized the university on the four-quar- 


of the University of Chicago in 


ter plan. This involved giving instruction 
during the summer months on the same 
basis as during the academie session. Sum- 


mer instruction at Chicago began in 1894. 
Up to that time our colleges and universi- 
ties literally closed their doors immediately 
after commencement in June, and they 
remained closed until the opening of the 
fall semester. 

When Harper announced the new plan 
for the University of Chicago, many of our 
leading institutions immediately made pro- 
vision for summer study. At most institu- 
tions the early programs were very modest 
and were primarily designed for under- 
evraduate students and for the improvement 
of high-school teaching. The first summer 
session of the University of Michigan was 
held in 1894. There 


Three members of the original staff, Levi, 


were 91 students. 
Meader, and Sanders, all now retired, are 
still living in Ann Arbor. 

Under normal conditions about a quarter 
students are enrolled in the 
At some 


of a million 
summer sessions of the country. 
institutions, such as Michigan, the pro- 
evrams of study are largely on the graduate 
level. In recent years, hundreds of ad- 
vaneed degrees have been conferred an- 
nually by this university as the result of 
work completed wholly or in part by sum- 
mer study. 

During the past fifty vears higher eduea- 
tion in this country has had a remarkable 
development. Enrollments have increased 
enormously, physical plants and equipment 
have been greatly expanded, and the offer- 
ings in all fields of higher learning have 
One of the 


very important factors in this unparalleled 


been multiplied many times. 


growth has been the development of the 
summer session which has often been ealled 


the ‘Experiment Station for Higher Edu- 
Many 


cation.’ eourses and procedures 
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which are now a part of our regular pro- 


grams were first introduced in summer 
sessions. 

And also of prime importance is the con- 
tribution the summer session has made in 
fostering and encouraging graduate study. 
In the ’nineties when summer sessions be- 
gan to be organized, our universities were 
not well equipped with faculties and facili- 
ties for competent graduate work. At that 
time it was still necessary for many young 
men planning careers in higher education 
to complete their academic preparation 
abroad. Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury conditions changed rapidly. 
of the havoe wrought by the first World 
War, 


world leadership in higher education, sci- 


Because 


Kurope could no longer exercise 


ence, and industry. This responsibility has 
for several decades rested on the United 
States. 

It is well known that the strength of a 
nation depends upon three important fae- 
tors. These factors are, first, the size of 
the country and the wealth of its natural 
resources; second, the native ability of its 
people; and third, the extent and character 
of its educational system. No matter how 
large the country and how extensive its 
natural resources, without the knowledge 
and skill to develop its resources, little 
progress toward world leadership can be 
made. 

As far as native ability is concerned, this 
country, made up as it is of representatives 
of all nations, has what may be ealled a 
composite world ability. But it must be 
pointed out that native ability alone is not 
sufficient. No matter how superior it may 
be, it cannot function effectively without 
adequate education. Hence of the three 
factors named, size of the country and 
extent of its natural resources, native abil- 
ity, and education, the progress of a nation 
depends primarily upon the enlightenment 
of its people, that is, upon the effectiveness 
of its educational system. 
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In the middle ’twenties the eminent 
British economist, J. Ellis Barker, visited 
this country to study our way of life. He 
traveled four times across the continent 
and visited numerous leading establish- 
ments and studied our agriculture, mining, 
forestry, education, and national and local 
covernmental procedures. The impressions 
Barker received during this visit were pub- 
1927 in a “* America’s 
Throughout this volume Barker 


lished in book, 
Secret.”’ 
stresses the fact that our wise system of 
education has been a very important factor 
in the development of our national leader- 
ship. 

That world leadership will be attained 
by the nation with superior educational 
facilities was also stressed in the report of 
the French Commission on Technical Edu- 
cation made about eighty years ago. At 
that time the French considered themselves 
foremost in science, art, wealth, and power. 
The report contained the following pro- 
phetie statement: 

It is certain that henceforth the most powerful 
nation will be, not that which possesses the most 
extensive territory, nor that which has the largest 
population, but that which is the most industrious, 
the most skillful, the best educated, the most cap- 
able of utilizing all the means and forces which 
science can place at man’s disposal, and which will 
enable him to triumph over matter. The greatest 
producer among nations may become the foremost 
power in the world. 


In our war effort today we are continu- 
ally stressing the need for greater produc- 
tion. We know that the outcome of this 
global struggle will depend in large mea- 
sure upon producing an adequate supply 
of war matériel. We also know that with 
our vast resources, through our genius and 
skill in industry and technology, and 
through our superior educational and scien- 
tific facilities, this country and the United 
Nations can outproduce the Axis powers. 
When France fell in June, 1940, this coun- 
try produced in that month war matériel 
worth $150,000,000. In July, 1942, the pro- 
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duction was 30 times as great, and by the 
end of the year 1942 it will be about 40 
times as great, or at the staggering rate of 
six billion dollars a month. 

This rapid transformation in our indus- 
tries from peacetime to war production has 
been characterized as a miracle in manage- 
ment and technology. Our amazing prog- 
ress in the war effort is largely the result 
of the seeking out of persons best qualified 
for specific tasks. Never before have so 
many demands been made upon our eduea- 
tional institutions for members of our facul- 
ties and for advanced students with special 
qualifications as during this emergency. 
It was Louis Pasteur who said, ‘‘Chance 
favors the prepared mind.’’ Today a high 
premium is being placed upon prepared 
minds. 

Our goodly educational heritage and our 
industrial and technological achievements 
impose upon us as a nation great responsi- 
bilities. It is a source of much satisfaction 
to know that in the United Nations plans 
formulated for the 


are being postwar 


period. In the development of a durable 
peace after the war and the re-ordering of 
human life and habits, education, science, 
and a strong emphasis upon spiritual values 
must of necessity play a large part. 

In his annual report for 1941, Raymond 
B. Fosdick, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, discusses some of these respon- 
sibilities. Dr. Fosdick says: 

. For although wars and economic rivalries 
may for longer or shorter periods isolate nations 
and split them up into separate groups, the process 
is never complete because the intellectual life of 
the world, as far as science and learning are con- 
cerned, is definitely internationalized, and whether 
we wish it or not an indelible pattern of unity has 
been woven into the society of mankind. There is 
not an area of activity in which this cannot be 
illustrated. An American soldier wounded on a 
battlefield in the Far East 
Japanese scientist, Kitasato, who isolated the 


owes his life to the 
baeil- 
lus of tetanus. A Russian soldier, who is saved by 
a blood transfusion, is indebted to Landsteiner, an 


Austrian. A German is shielded from typhoid fever 
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with the help of a Russian, Metchnikoff. A Dutch 
Murine in the East Indies is protected from malaria 
because of the experiments of an Italian, Grassi; 
North Africa escapes 
death from surgical infeetion because a Frenchman, 
Koch, elaborated a new 


while a British aviator in 


Pasteur, and a German, 
techn que. . 

In peace as in war we are all of us the benefi- 
knowledge made by 
From birth to death 
the spirits 


ciaries of eontributions to 


every nation in the world. 
we are surrounded by an invisible host 
who never terms of flags or 


of men thought in 


boundary lines only, and who never served a lesser 
loyalty than the welfare of mankind. The best that 
every individual or group has produced anywhere 
in the world has always been available to serve the 
race of men regardless of nation or eolor. ... 
What is true of the medical sciences is also true 
of the Whether it is mathematies 


or chemistry, whether it is bridges or automobiles 


other sciences. 


or a new device for making cotton cloth or a cyelo- 
tron for studying atomie structure, ideas cannot be 
hedged in behind geographieal barriers. Thought 
The fundamental unity of 
life. 


There is a real sense, therefore, in which the things 


cannot be nationalized. 


civilization is the unity of its intelleetual 


that divide us are trivial as compared with the 


things that foundations of a ¢o- 


unite us. The 
operative world have already been laid. It is not 


as if we were starting from the beginning. 


To be successful, a co-operative world 
must rest, first, upon the development of 
wise systems of education in all nations; 
second, upon the free dissemination of the 
results of the discoveries and advances in 
the physieal and medical sciences, in tech- 
branches of learning; 


nology, and in all 
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third, upon the development of the spirit 
of good will and the elimination of hatred 
and prejudice among nations; and fourth, 
upon the conviction that deep faith in, and 
constant adherence to, the proved spiritual 
values of life are essential to all sound and 
lasting co-operation. 

You who are about to receive Masters’ 
degrees for work done wholly or largely in 
our summer sessions are the direct benefi- 
ciaries of the modest religious-edueational 
project which was started at Lake Chau- 


tauqua nearly seventy years ago. Your 
educational heritage is most unusual. Your 


responsibilities as educational leaders in 
your several communities are correspond- 
ingly great. You will reeall that when 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull recently 
discussed postwar policies, and urged that 
an informed public opinion be developed, 
he said: 

This is a task of intensive study, hard thinking, 
broad vision and leadership—not for governments 
alone, but for parents, and teachers, and clergymen, 
and all those, within each nation, who provide 
spiritual, moral and intellectual guidance. 

While, just now, the days ahead appear 
uncertain and dark, our prayer is that you 
may face the future with high courage and 
with a deep and abiding faith in education, 
in the home, in the church, and in the essen- 
tial goodness of mankind, and that the 
democratie way of life will prevail. 


THREE EDUCATIONAL THEO- 
RIES: TRADITIONALISM, PRO- By 


GRESSIVISM, ESSENTIALISM 


During the Civil War a colored servant 
was asked by his mistress to report on 
the progress of the Battle of Richmond, 
which he could observe from the high hill 
on which stood his master’s mansion. 
**Missy,’’ said the old servant, ‘‘on account 
ob de lay ob de land it looks like de Yankees 


is retreating forward and we’s advancing 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST 


NEW YORK CITY 


backwards.’’ This appears to be the status 
of American education at the present time. 
Confusion envelops educational theory and 
practice. While there is general faith in 
education, there is little unanimity with 
regard to ways and means of implementing 
this faith, and, therefore, concerted action 
by educators and laymen alike is impeded. 
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At the present time there are three major 
schools of thought in American education— 
Traditionalism, Progressivism and Essen- 
tialism. Each of these has a significant 
following and each accents values that are 
unaecented by the others. The accent, how- 
ever, determines both educational content 
and practice. 

TRADITION ALISM 


Traditionalism emphasizes the disciplined 
life by means of a particular type of intel- 
lectual training based on the conception of 
truth as an absolute quality of the universe. 
The universe, according to this view, is a 
moral order, controlled by universal reason. 
It is moral because orderly and orderly be- 
To the degree that man 
uses his own reason (which he shares with 
the universe) he too will live an orderly, 


cause rational. 


i.e., a moral life. 

Reflections of this conception of the uni- 
verse and man appear in Greek philosophy 
and Greek life, particularly during the 
Golden Age in Athens. In addition to the 
ancient Greek’s interest in physical devel- 
opment as an expression of physical beauty, 
he found social pleasure in intellectual con- 
versations. Dinner guests (men only) en- 
tertained themselves largely by symposia, 
which were intellectual discussions of 
themes pertaining to man’s place in the 
universe and in the state. The Athenian 
citizen sought wisdom by way of rational 
understanding in order that, as person and 
citizen, he might grow in serenity and 
power through reason as the controlling 
foree in living. 

Greek education was directed to this large 
ethical end. To be sure, education for 
girls, in keeping with the general attitude 
toward women, was restricted. Their edu- 
cation aimed chiefly to inculeate virtue and 
modest manners, and to foster diligent 
training in household arts. Woman as wife 
and mother held an exalted position in 


Athenian society. The Athenian boy, how- 
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ever, Was given a rigid and comprehensive 
education. At an early age he was placed 
in charge of a paedogogus (boy leader). 
He was taught proper behavior toward his 
elders, especially his parents, and to keep 
out of bad company. His education stressed 
moderation in all things, excess in nothing. 
The end in view was an ideal citizen, strong 
in body, mind and character; capable and 
willing to serve the state. 

The curriculum for boys included letters, 
musie and gymnastics. Later, Aristotle 
added art as a further preparation for 
understanding beauty. Letters compre- 
hended reading, writing, spelling and for- 
mal grammar. Reading was oral and em- 
phasized clear enunciation. As a means 
thereto, the boy was required to memorize 
the great lyric poets, prose writers, and 
Music included the sphere of 
Skill in playing the 


dramatists. 
all the nine muses. 
lyre and in singing was regarded as valu- 
able for social entertainment and personal 
contentment. But only the music that the 
Athenian regarded as ethically sound was 
taught. Much attention was given to the 
learning of 
JZecause the Athenian believed that 


sacred hymns and _ patriotic 
songs. 
no language could be as beautiful as the 
Greek, foreign languages were not studied. 
Gymnastics embraced games and physical 
education in order that the youth might 
develop a body both beautiful and agile. 
Athenian education was essentially ethi- 
cal culture. Its spirit and objective was 
sophrosyne, which meant self-control, mod- 
eration, modesty, dignity. 
Because of the Athenian 
the youth was not educated in the useful 
arts. The all-enveloping purpose of educa- 
tion in Athens was the good life. The 
Athenian, however, did not believe that the 
good could be attained without rigid disei- 
pline. Therefore the had 
nearly absolute authority over his pupil. 


He could 


temperance, 


slave economy, 


pae dogog us 


use ruler, switch, or strap. 
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When, at the age of eighteen, the Athenian 
youth was released from the control of the 
pacdogogus, he was transferred to the army 
and there underwent for two years further 
discipline 

One may rightly infer that the Greek’s 
conception of beauty in physical form 
evolved by rigid exercises in gymnasium 
and by military service was both the cause 
and the effect of his emphasis on education 
as a disciplinary process. As the muscles 
were developed by hard regimens of drill, 
so by difficult studies based on reasoning 
the mind would also gain power. Socrates 
and Glaucon agreed that ‘‘those who have 
talent 


erally quick at every kind of knowledge; 


a natural for calculation are gen- 
and even the dull, if they have had arith- 
metical training, although they may derive 
no other advantage from it, always become 
much quicker than they would otherwise 
have been.’”! 
Detailed 
Greek 


references to the spread of 


culture through Rome and _ later 
through the Moorish scholars must here be 
omitted. It should be noted, however, that 
the the 


during the Middle Ages originated with the 


form which liberal arts assumed 


Romans. In the fourth century, Martianus 
Capella fixed the number and character of 
these subjects in his ‘‘The Marriage of Phil- 
’ The term, ‘‘seven 
liberal arts,’’ based on Proverbs 9: 1, ‘‘ Wis- 


dom builded her house, she hath hewn out 


ology and Mereury.’ 


her seven pillars,’’ was first used in Chris- 
tian literature by Cassiodorus (490-585) in 
his ‘‘Institute of Divine and Sacred Let- 
ters.”’ Under the seven liberal arts were 


included rhetoric, grammar, logic, as- 
tronomy, geometry, arithmetic and music, 
but Cassiodorus regarded logie as the most 
important. 

Later, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies under scholasticism, logic became the 
master instrument of theology, medicine, 
VII: 526. 


1Plato’s ‘‘Republie,’’ (Jowett’s 


translation.) 
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and law, largely through the rediscovery 
of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Posterior Analyties.’’ And 
because logie is a particular way in which 
to manipulate language, it served as a pow- 
erful instrument for the examination and 
elaboration of ideas, symbolized in words 
organized in sentences. 

The all-powerful agency for the preser- 
vation and spread of scholastic learning 
was the medieval university which arose in 
the twelfth century. The original aim of 
the universities was professional training in 
law, medicine, and theology. As stated, the 
principal vehicle of learning was logic, but 
preparation for advanced studies rested on 
Moreover, the uni- 
versities were designed, not for the common 
people, but for particular adult groups who 
had demonstrated through the liberal-arts 
studies their fitness for professional careers. 

The scholastie tradition was continued in 
eolonial America through the Latin gram- 
mar schools, and through the founding of 
Harvard The curriculum was 
based on John Harvard’s little library 
which reflected the content of studies at 
Cambridge University. With the estab- 
lishment of Benjamin Franklin’s academy 
in 1753, the curriculum became more com- 
prehensive, but the purpose of Phillips 
Academy, established at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1778, was largely Greek and 


the seven liberal arts. 


College. 


medieval in spirit. 

It is significant that the first high school 
in America, established in Boston in 1821, 
was known as the English Classical School. 
In 1824, its name was changed to English 
High School. Of the American elementary 
school, it must suffice to say that, while 
during its earlier development its aim was 
to teach the three R’s and the catechism 
without necessarily the university in view, 
the Greek and medieval influences prevailed 
in the elementary school until recent times 
through the emphasis placed on reading, 
formal subject matter, and the theory of 


formal discipline. In recent times called 
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the ‘‘gymnastiec theory,’’ this conception of 
learning belongs to the Greek or classic 
tradition, as already noted in the citation 
from Plato. It became explicit 
through the influence of John Locke. <Ac- 
cording to the theory the content of studies 
is of small consequence as compared with 
its effect on training the mind. Charles De 
Garmo in the ’nineties gave it a terse criti- 
cism in his statement, ‘‘ Discipline cleaves 
to the content,’’ thus in effect questioning 
what has since been ealled the ‘‘transfer of 


more 


training.”’ 

With the spread of the free public high 
school, which soon came to be dominated 
by the college and university, it was in- 
evitable that the elementary school should 
become part of an educational hierarchy 
extending from the present range of pre- 
school edueation to university graduate 
schools and professional institutions, each 
level being viewed as preparatory to the 
next higher, the highest, however, until 
recently, exercising an almost absolute 
control over the educational hierarchy as a 
whole. 

In the light of the foregoing historical 
sketch it appears that among the influences 
that have affected the scope and spirit of 
the traditional school are: 

(1) Greek education, with its humanistic 
and ethical objectives based on universal 
reason and mental discipline; (2) the 
chureh with its accent on the seven liberal 
arts, and predominantly logic; (3) the 
universities as centers of learning and pro- 
fessional education with Latin as the 
learned tongue; (4) the continuance of 
medieval university conceptions of learn- 
ing through the English universities to 
Harvard; (5) the Latin grammar school, 
with its emphasis on a particular type of 
verbalistic education; (6) the academies, 
more liberai but still dominated by classical 
and ethical standards; (7) the publie high 
school, still broader than the academies, 
but until recently largely classical and col- 
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lege-preparatory; (8) the common school, 
in the main controlled by the larger objee- 
tives of higher education, and by mental 
discipline. 

The broader definition of traditionalism 
offered at the beginning of this article may 
now be analyzed in more detail. Those who 
cling to traditional education, as described 
above, believe that education is synonymous 
with rigid, intellectual training through the 
logical use of symbols. It is likewise in- 
sisted that memorization is still a valuable, 
though not the only, means for acquiring 
much of the material necessary to thinking. 
No less important is the reliance placed 
upon logically organized knowledge which 
is either an end in itself or a means of 
developing mental power through training 
by means of engaging in difficult tasks, 
which, because difficult, increase power for 
general mental endeavor. ‘To this end, 
schooling is viewed as a preparation for liv- 
ing by teaching the learner to acquire such 
knowledge, skill, and mental power as later 
will be needed in coping with both routine 
and emergeney living. 


PROGRESSIVISM 

It is commonly believed that Progressive 
education is a product of recent times. As 
a movement, it does stem from the writings 
of John Dewey, but its emphasis on learn- 
ing as pleasurable echoes the educational 
ideas of Vittorino da Feltra, Campanella, 
Rousseau 
All 


these in varying degrees opposed education 


Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 


and Bronson <Aleott, among others. 
as a rigid, logical discipline. They based 
their educational methods upon the inter- 
pretation of the nature of the child as a 
microcosm of energy, which in the individ- 
ual must have the freedom of expression 
apparent throughout the universe. Each 
individual is engaged in self-creation or 
self-realization and this implies, according 
to the theory, that education needs to pro- 
vide for freedom, activity, and growth in 
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terms of nature’s evolving creativeness. 
The child’s impulses, drives, and interests 


The 


teacher is. t| erefore, a director and ruide, 


are the natural content of education. 


not a taskmaster. Edueational method is 


vastly more important than any content 


derived from the vagaries of mature ex- 


perience. The only sound curriculum is 
one that grows out of the nature and per- 
sonality of the whole child. 

Progressivism, as conceived by Professor 
Dewey, differs basically from the rational- 
ism sketched above. It is fair to say that 
Dewey’s writings can be interpreted as 
that 
teachers and others sincerely believe that 


naturalistic and many Progressive 
he is opposed to systematic learning, disei- 
curriculum of or- 
that 


and ‘‘ Democracy 


plinary control and a 


eanized subject matter. It is true 
‘Schools of Tomorrow’”’ 
and Edueation’’ mark an abrupt departure 
from the abuses of traditional education in 
the elementary school and can be regarded 
as the charter of a ‘‘curriculumless’’ school 
as opposed to a subjeet-centered curricu- 
lum. To understand Progressivism as 
taught by Dewey, however, it is necessary 
to recall William James and his essay on 
‘‘Praomatism.’’ To James, pragmatism 
meant scientific inquiry in the whole realm 
of values, including the ethical. Professor 


‘‘How We Think’’ 


yrragmatism at work. Throughout the de- 
| f 


Dewey in describes 


velopment of his philosophy Dewey has 
consistently stressed the need of education 
as the means of quickening respect for 
the 
training individuals to acquire the scien- 
tificalls 
with the rationalistically disciplined mind. 


vrounded knowledge and means of 


disciplined mind, as contrasted 


» ¢6 


Such expressions as ‘‘purpose,’’ ‘‘experi- 


mental,’’ ‘‘verification,’’ ‘‘reconstruction,’’ 


‘‘instrumental,’’ belong to this context. 
And in relation to this context, activity, 
freedom, subject matter, experience and 


errowth have their particular meanings in 
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Dewey’s philosophy of reconstruction of 
experience, or instrumentalism. 

In the light of Professor Dewey’s phi- 
losophy of instrumental pragmatism, the 
purpose of education is to guide the 
learner to acquire an ever-enlarging store 
that 
cumulatively become instruments for recon 


of understood ideas so these may 
structing experience, if necessary, and for 
eleaning as many new ideas as unfolding 
experience can acquire. The end of eduea- 
tion is not knowledge for its own sake or 
as discipline, but knowledge as a tool of 
social adjustment and as ground for reflec- 
In the beginning, the child’s 
but he 


quickly gains some skill in adjusting him- 


tive living. 


equipment of ideas is meager, 


self. By expanding his experience through 
contacts with conerete reality and in situa- 
tions that he can understand because they 
are part of his environment, the child may 
have, so to say, an inner view of how a 
meaning or idea works. Knowing how it 
works, he can be led to understand why it 
works as it does. Hence, activity is con- 
cerned with meanings analyzed into fune- 
tions, but the end in view is the idea as an 
Activ- 


‘seat’’ 


organization of related functions. 
ity, therefore, is not mere play or ‘ 
work or circular activity. It is ereative in 
that it moves toward a result or product 
The 


end in view, as Dewey insists in ‘‘ Experi- 


ealled idea or meaningful experience. 


ence and Education,’’ is a logical organiza- 
tion of subject matter. The meaning itself 
is an organization of experience. 
Accompanying continuity as progressive 
or cumulative understanding is the con- 
stant possibility that what has been learned 
will need revisions and adaptations within 
a current situation. The idea as a tool may 
need to be modified, discarded or used in a 
Hence, at any moment, there is 
interaction between acquired experience 
and new needs. Consequently, problems 
of living may demand reconstruction of 


new way. 
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experience by discarding what is unsuitable 
at the moment and by efforts to acquire 
new data and verified knowledge that will 
help to solve the problem. Thus continuity 
and interaction are constantly interwoven 
in the process of growth or progressive 
learning. 

More recently, 
(William H. Kilpatrick, for example) have 
_ shifted the accent on freedom and activity 
the ‘‘self- 


other’’ concept displacing the extreme in- 


Progressive educators 


to social responsibility with 


dividualism which has characterized the 
more naturalistic type of Progressivism. 
Within this context the social studies and 
‘‘community-centered’’ learning are re- 
carded as fundamental. 

There are, then, these three strains of 
thought in Progressivism;: the naturalistic 
with its emphasis on the individual as self- 
creative through freedom of activity unre- 
stricted by the systematic, rational and 
disciplinary regimen of the traditional 
school; the pragmatic, with its devotion to 
scientific inquiry and verified truth; the 
social, with its interaction between indi- 
vidual and group whereby the personality 
of the former is enriched and adjusted and 
the intelligence of the latter empowered 
and sharpened. More specifically, Progres- 
sive education as a protest against tradi- 
tionalism attempts to direct the develop- 
ment of the individual’s whole being by 
adapting method and materials to the child 
as an unfolding, integrated personality. 
To this end, education is viewed as an 
endeavor to train the individual to think 
toward organized ideas, which, because 
understood, can be used as effective instru- 
ments for acquiring ever larger, richer 
and safer experience. If traditionalism 
stresses deductive reasoning, Progressiv- 
ism employs inductive, empirica] thinkin®. 
Its goal is not intellectual @rudition or 
systematized knowledge but social intelli- 
gence based upon dependable knowledge 
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acquired through direct and immediate ex- 
perience. 
EssENTIALISM 


formalism into which the 
had settled 


John Dewey to proclaim a new education 


The narrow 
traditional school needed a 
whereby neglected educational values might 
be recognized and 
It is not surprising that Pro- 


larger outcomes en- 
visioned. 
eressivism early became suspect because of 
its extreme individualism, on the one hand, 
and its restricted conception of interest 
and learning, on the other. Essentialism 
came into being not as an attack on the 
scientific method or on pragmatism (rightly 
understood), but as a protest against the 
widespread skepticism and cynicism among 
Progressives toward values imbedded in the 
cultural heritage, which mankind has la- 
boriously and painfully evolved for thou- 
sands of years and within which are rooted 
ideas and ideals that have endured the test 
of time. 

{ssentialism does not lay claim to being 
It is sponsored by no elabo- 
rate organization. It has no official jour- 
nal. It holds no conventions. Its identity 
under the name of the Essentialist Commit- 
tee for the American 
Education emerged in February, 1938, at 
Atlantie City largely through the efforts of 
the late Michael Demiashkevich, at that 
time professor of education, the George 
Peabody College and F. 
Alden Shaw, head master, Detroit Country 
Day School. 
sentialism is not reactionary. 


a movement. 


Advancement of 


for Teachers, 


Obviously conservative, Es- 
It does not 
seek to revive classical learning or to pro- 
mote rationalistic subject matter. Toward 
many of the emphases in the so-called new 
education it is diseriminatingly cordial. 


A Essentialism approves of purposeful learn- 


ing, motivating activities and meaningful 
experiences. It supports many of the 


newer enrichments and forms of the eur- 
riculum whatever name they may bear. 
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While in the foregoing respects Essen- 
tialism of the 
upon the conviction that, down through the 


abreast times it rests 


is 


ages, man has gained wisdom and insight 


which cannot safely be ignored today. 
The vast store of skills, ideas, and ideals 
known as the cultural heritage forms the 


To 


of what man has wrought is 


foundation of our evolving civilization. 
the best 


essential to the continuity that safeguards 


know 
social cohesion. And among the values that 
rrowing man has long appraised in the 
light of hard experience are such traits and 
attitudes as thoroughness or mastery, per- 
severance, self-control, loyalty, courage in 
defeat, humility in suecess and respect for 
constituted authority. Not that these have 
maintained balance, at all or for long, but 
they are ingredients in stable character, 
individual and national. If this writer ecor- 
rectly understands Essentialism its acute 


accent rests not upon a particular form of 


subject matter but upon an educational 
method that reeognizes the laws of habit 
formation and the imperative need of 


directing the learner to acquire those desir- 
able habits that are the steel framework of 
reliability in any emergency. Hence, the 
teacher both as expositor and as director 
or guide is of central importance in the 
school. Moreover, desirable as direct ex- 
perience, properly selected, may be, it is 
a common, everyday fact that much of our 
living is applied faith in what others have 
created for us to use. To confine learning 
to exploration or ‘‘research’’ on all levels is 
to ignore the vital facet that in practical liv- 
ing we take things as they are because com- 
petent authority has justified our safely 
doing so. Science itself is authoritarian in 
its reliance upon the findings of scientists. 
The concepts of authoritarianism and in- 
doctrination are not necessarily antithetical 
to the growing life. In faet, growth among 
the immature may be all the better safe- 
guarded thereby, provided that the author- 
To insist 


itv and the doetrines are valid. 
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VOL. 
that the immature learner be his own 
authority and that he shall not learn to obey 
spells disaster for him and for the state. 
IIlence Essentialism recognizes that, for 
individual and national security, it is all- 
important that mature citizens shall have 
acquired respect for duty well performed, 
however difficult and unpleasant the duty 
may be. In the school, under kind and firm 
direction by an understanding teacher, the 
child should become acquainted with life, 
not as only or chiefly pleasant but also as 
often restricted, difficult and humdrum. 
The child needs to be aware that life im- 
poses duties and tasks for rich and poor 
alike and that few of the awards 
that accompany suecess are bestowed be- 
cause of fidelity to trust and preserving 


not a 


efficiency. 

It should not be inferred that Essential- 
ism is eclectic as a synthesis of the best in 
the Traditional and Progressive theories of 
education. It has a philosophy of its own 
which specifically stresses: (1) the common 
school through which the skills of com- 
munication essential to group solidarity 
may be mastered; (2) a curriculum respon- 
sive to the enduring needs and not the im- 
pulsive wants of the learner, these needs 
expressing values that informed and experi- 
enced men and women have found essential 
to their welfare; (3) respect for duty and 
persevering effort, as supreme values, be- 
cause of their relation to the emergencies 
of life, as well as to its daily routine; (4) 
historical subject matter as a rich store 
of ideas and ideals which, if understood and 
employed in attempts to solve current prob- 
lems, offers rich, and often reliable, counsel 
by thinkers, who, though dead, still speak 
with profound wisdom; (5) the disciplined 
life effected through respect for law and 
order maintained by constituted authority 
for the good of all; (6) the teacher to whom 
is entrusted the high responsibility of so 
directing the learner that he may under- 
others have created and, 


stand what 
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through inereasing power to think and 
appreciate, become a worthy heir of the 
eultural heritage and a competent con- 
tributor to its enrichment for generations 
to come. 

In terse summary, traditionalism aims to 
develop man’s mental powers through pure 
knowledge, intellectual symbols and diffi- 


eult tasks. Progressive education seeks to 


BPwemt@..«. 
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foster personality and social intelligence 
by means of wide experiences with current 
problems and direct contact with objective 
reality. Essentialism emphasizes the en- 
during values of man’s long historical ex- 
perience and those essential skills whereby 
these values may be acquired, to the end 
that the individual may attain a self-reliant 
and socially dependable character. 





THE PLIGHT OF THE SMALLER 
COLLEGES 

THat 50 colleges had closed by November 7 
was indicated in a report by Benjamin Fine 
in The New York Times of that date, based on 
information from the U. 8. Office of Education. 
It was said that 28 of these were junior col- 
leges; the remaining 22 were liberal-arts col- 
leges and professional and technical schools. 
All were relatively small institutions. 

Although the closed schools constitute only a 
small proportion of the total number of higher 
institutions, the fact that so many were obliged 
to take this step while the 18- and 19-year-old 
draft was still being debated is deemed by many 
students of the problem to presage a movement 
of significant magnitude by the time the lower- 
age draft goes into full effect. Alonzo F. 
Myers, chairman, department of higher educa- 
tion, New York University, was quoted as 
saying : 

Unless a definite plan is taken now to save the 
institutions of higher education, the time will eome 
when the citizens of this country will regret their 
inaction. 

George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College 
(New York City), was also quoted: 

News that scores of smaller colleges have closed 
their doors and that a number of larger ones ex- 
pect to do so shortly will alarm all who believe that 
Hitler can win no greater victory than to dry up 
the sources from which alone the trained citizenry 
of the United States can be drawn. 

Just what would that victory be? I think you 
ean find the answer in the fact that the German 
High Command itself warned its government that 
higher education of a humanistic as well as a sci- 
entific kind must be kept going if Germany was to 


survive. 





Britain’s experience, of course, is not wholly 
comparable, since in normal times the ‘miver- 
sities enroll only about 50,000, while our regis- 
tration in all higher institutions has exceeded 
1,000,000. 
that in the British universities after three years 


It is interesting to note, however, 


of war the registration of men has fallen only 
33 per cent while the registration of women has 
These data 
are taken from Bulletins from Britain, Septem 


ber 20, 1942, which goes on to give some of the 


remained almost constant at 11,000. 


reasons for the continued activity of the uni 
versities. 


Men students in non-technical subjects are al 
lowed one year’s deferment above the ealling-up 
age—eighteen and one half years—provided that 
they undertake fairly rigorous military training. 
Science and technical students are given deferment 
for two or more years, and medical students for five 
years. A ‘‘war degree’’ is granted by most uni- 
versities after two years’ attendance, plus satis 
factory subsequent national service. 

Women at the age of twenty are now subject to 
conscription as auxiliaries in the armed forces. 
They are normally granted deferment only until 
the end of the academic year in which they reach 
their twentieth birthday. They may stay for one 
more year if they proceed immediately after gradu 
ation to an approved technical or higher course. 


Both men and women students at teachers’ train 


ing colleges receive the same deferments as for 


scientists. [Italics ours. ] 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ALA 


War information has taken second place in 
the role of libraries since June; “popular edu 
cation in the causes behind the war, the war 
aims of the United Nations, and the prospects 
for an enlightened peace” now rank first in im 
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portanee, according to the American Library 
Association’ 

The Office of War Information has set up a 
Library Liaison Unit to OWL to 


and to inform OWT how libraries can 


annual report. 


“interpret 


libraries 
be useful.” But in spite of their importance as 
if information 


S. 


centers for the dissemination 
their services by the U 
Office of Edueation Wartime 


by the OW], libraries up to the present 


and reeognition of 


Commission as 


We 1] ii 


time have not been able to get any support 
from the Lanham Act, which appropriates 
funds “for community facilities in defense 
areas.” The National Resources Planning 
Board, however, has enabled the association to 
draft “new standards for public libraries, to 


be used by the board in formulating long-range 


plans for more effective and complete library 
ervice after the war.” The Wartime Commis- 
ion in a study of personnel shortages estimates 
that from 1,000 to 1,200 trained librarians will 
The 


enrollment in library schools has decreased, on 


be missing from the service within a year. 


the average, 12 per cent. In libraries for the 
armed forees, ALA has given 


vice, but the aetual management of the libraries 


an ady sory ser- 


has been in the eharge of different branches of 


the service. The drive for books Was particl 


pated in by the ALA, the USO, and the Amer 
ivan Red Cross. 

As to the international activities of the asso- 
Foundation funds have 


elation, Rockefeller 


made it thousands of 


books to foreign countries, with the stipulation 


possible to send many 
that “Huropean libraries could order only books 
published in the United States.” 
“ereate understanding of the United 


This project, 
intended to 
States abroad,” is no longer in action, but much 
material is being held for shipment after the 
war. 

Work in Latin America has grown appreci- 
ably the The Benjamin Franklin 
Library in Mexico City, funds for which were 


supplied by the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 


past year. 


Affairs, was organized by ALA and was opened 
others in Latin-American 


A summer library 


in April. Several 
countries are “in prospect.” 
school in Bogota (Colombia), having a faeulty 
of eight, six of whom were from the United 
States, was operated on funds supplied by the 


Rockefeller Foundation. Another venture in 


“recognition of the need for creating friendly 
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and intelligent understanding of our national 
attitudes and opinions” is that of sending books 
by United States authors to Latin-American 
libraries “‘on request.” 

“the 
times,” hes in the impor 


Justification for extension of library 
service, even in war 
tance of developing publie intelligence, in the 
essential nature of the information disseminated 
by libraries, in the importance of reading when 
travel is so drastically restricted, in the destruc 
tion of books by the Nazis, and in the purpose 
of the National Resources Planning Board to 
further the development of libraries after the 
war. Statistics show that 592 counties in the 
United States “now have libraries, as compared 
with 506 a year ago.” A new appropriation 
of $200,000 in North Carolina gives that state 
the lead in extending library service. Thirty- 
four per cent of the whole population of the 
country was without library service in 1938; 
this has now been reduced to 27 per cent. There 
are still, however, “35,000,000 people without 
libraries, 91 per cent of them in rural areas.” 
TEN MILLION CITIZENS-IN-THE- 
MAKING EXPRESS THEIR 


CONVICTIONS 
THE editor of ScHoot AND Society has re- 
ceived advance proofs of the first of Fortune’s 
proposed series of special surveys, which seek, 
through questionnaires, to discover group trends 
of thought on such vital subjects as rugged in- 
dividualism versus the socializing process; racial 
and religious prejudice versus a wide tolerance; 
and isolationism versus internationalism. 

The present survey, reported in the Novem- 
ber number of the magazine, is restricted to 
high-school students, and, because they are ten 
million strong and are to be not only the next 
“eroup of soldiers going into service,” but the 
next generation of voters and actors on the 
postwar stage, Fortune regards their opinions 
as significant—‘not to be dismissed because of 
their youth.” It is a time when even little chil- 
dren are forced to think, and the gravity of the 
present world situation, the whirl of events, the 
speed of communications are developing in 
youth a premature maturity. Their answers to 
questionnaires, naturally, are more confident 
than those of their elders; they are also less 
evasive. 

Among other heartening items in the credo of 
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ith are these: (1) loyalty to the salient doe- 
trines of democratie government; (2) belief in 
he assurance of work for everybody after the 
war: (3) faith in the United States as an organ- 
sing foree throughout the world. Eighty-two 
nd a half per cent of the students subscribed 
to the first of these tenets, 80 per cent to the 
third. 

The influence of environment upon attitudes 

mind was obvious in the results of the survey. 
For example, only 15 per cent of students in the 
“prosperous and upper middle” class voted that 
the country would be better off without rich 
people, whereas 26.9 per cent in the “poor” 
class voted that it would. Again, students in 
the South voted 49.3 per cent that they would 
refuse to work with Negroes who had positions 
equal to theirs, while in the West only 12.5 per 
cent so voted. On this question, 69 per cent of 
all students said that the creeds and racial ex- 
traction of their fellow workers would make no 
difference—a finer reaction, Fortune suggests, 
than might obtain among adults. 

On the present conflict, our high-school youth 
of both sexes are overwhelmingly in favor of 
continuing the fight for freedom and idealism— 
this notwithstanding the fact that less than half 
of them see “no chance” for an Axis victory. 
On policies after the war, 82.1 per cent advo- 
cate a new league of nations embracing all ecoun- 
tries and a United States taking “an active part 
The for adults 


made in April of this year showed only 60.5 per 


In making it work.” survey 
cent holding that view of our responsibility. 

On labor, the bulk of the high-school popula- 
tion is divided between (1) approval of unions 
and (2) eriticism of the intemperate lengths to 
which they have now gone; 49.4 per cent voting 
for (1), 33.8, for (2). 

In order to have an intelligence “yardstick,” 
the survey tested the general information of the 
students and found “a close correlation between 
what a student knows and what his views on 
some subjects are.” Among the questions asked 
were “the names of the Secretary of War, of the 
official in charge of keeping prices down, and of 
Only 19.4 
per cent were “well informed”; 42.4 per cent 


the two senators from their state.” 


were “poorly informed”; and 38.2 were “unin- 
Oddly enough, Southern youth had 
True to 


formed.” 


the best total score on this question. 
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their political traditions, they knew their sena- 
tors, though Fortune’s surmise that they were 
assisted in acquiring their knowledge by “eam 
paign fish fries and hillbilly songs” may have 
some foundation in faet. On the whole the sur 
vey reveals rather lamentable ignorance and re 
flects “little credit to the school system for its 
teaching of publie affairs.” 

The vote on great living Americans is worthy 
Roosevelt both 


MacArthur holds second place in 
Doolittle and 


of note. leads in white and 
Negro lists. 
the white column, 


with Henry 


Ford, mere “also rans’ coming next. In the 
Negro eolumn, Roosevelt is followed by Joe 
Louis, MaeArthur, and George W. Carver, all 
The 


Negro students in their own race is thus seen 


with substantial percentages. pride of 
to be as pronounced as it is commendable. 
Fortune’s proposed surveys of other groups 
should be not only interesting but valuable as 
“a history of our time written while it is true 
and tangible and not deriving from a historian’s 
backward-looking theories as to what forces 
may have combined to produce what results.” 
The editors of the magazine, collaborating with 
Elmo Roper, “whose firm does the field work 
of the survey,” believe in their undertaking as 


a “rewarding journalistic venture.” 


THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS FAVORS 
FREEDOM OF TEACHING 


ALDEN B. MILLS, a member of the Evanston 
(Ill.) School Board, has sent to Scuoou AND 
resolution, 


SOCIETY a following 


adopted on October 28 by the Illinois Asso 


copy of the 


ciation of School Boards: 


WHEREAS, the number and complexity of the 
social, economic, and political problems facing our 
society are increasing every year, and 

WHEREAS, it is, therefore, essential that children 
in elementary and high school be taught to think 
clearly, honestly, and effectively about such prob 
lems, even though it is recognized that specifie an 
swers cannot be given to all future problems, 
RESOLVED that the 


THEREFORE, Be It Illinois 


Association of School Boards urges every mem 
ber school board to make it entirely clear to the 
teachers and administrative staff of its school dis- 
trict that it favors honest and straightforward dis- 
cussion of current social, economic, and political 


problems, and that teachers should be limited only 
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| } itability of the subjeet matter to the age 

d comprehension of the partic lar children being 

I pec ial ivnificanee attaches to the resolu- 
tion, since, in so far as SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 1s 


informed, this is the first time that an organi- 


ition of chool-board members has placed 


itself on record as favoring freedom of teaching 


in fields involving eontroversial issues. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE LOOKS 
STEADILY AT “THE WORLD'S 
FLOWING FATES” 


TuHar wisdom, or the ability to think things 


through, is not eonfined to the adult mind is 
abundantly exhibited in an article, “The War- 
time Har- 


id Alumni Bulletin, written by Dan H. Fenn, 


Undergraduate,” appearing in the 


Jr., a member of the junior class at Harvard 


University and president of the Crimson. 

The article reviews the events of the past year 
bearing on the place of the undergraduate in 
the nation’s war program. First, Pearl Harbor 
with its stunning implications left him “momen- 
tarily confused.” How was he to order his life 
in the face of this erisis thrust upon the eoun- 


> 


try? In 
advice, the Harvard undergraduate remained in 


aeeordance with President Conant’s 


college, but he was not happy; he wanted “a 
in the scheme of a nation at war.” 


War 


failed to advance him toward his goal of earn- 


definite niche 
The university’s Bureau of Information 
ing a commission. Then, while on the one hand 
the Enlisted 
determent” before the eves of the undergradu- 


Reserve, “dangling the fruits of 
ates, Was signing up numbers of students and, 
on the other hand, the eall for an army of 10,- 
and the Battle for 
stinging their minds, came Secretary of War 


000,000 men Russia were 
Stimson’s decree that the Army Enlisted Re- 
serve was closed to men of more than twenty 
vears of age. “Amazed” but not “resentful,” 
the undergraduates at Harvard accepted gladly 
the solution of a “troublesome paradox” and 
were content to enter the war as buck privates 
and work their way up to commissions. 

The next development—the lowered draft age 


sped on its way from the President’s fireside 
chat to the Congress and, in the words of Mr. 
Fenn, solved “the moral problem for a large 
“that 


He goes on to say: 


number” and demonstrated Ameriea 1s 


all in this war.” 
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. We are as wide-awake to the meaning of this 
struggle as we ean be without actually experiencing 
at first-hand the realities of war. We cannot get 
this consciousness until, like the English, we hav 
felt the scourge of Hitler. No amount of eye-wit 
ness stories or beratings from high places can do 
the trick.... 

We face the prospect of killing and dying to save 
from Hitler’s New 
.. We are not 


ourselves and our families 
Order, and all that it 
‘‘grasping for a new faith,’’ 
We have that ‘‘ deep-seated eon 


means. . 
as many youth ex 
perts say we are. 
viction’’ which they say we are searching for. 
What is it? 


our side is God’s side. 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFERS A SOLUTION 


TO THE PROBLEM OF TEACHER 
SHORTAGE 


IK LONOWER, director, teacher educa 


That our side is the right side; that 


HENRY 
tion and certification, Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has sent to the 
presidents of colleges and universities and di- 
rectors of student teaching the following letter: 

To relieve further a shortage of teachers in cer- 
., the following program is suggested 
teachers under joint 


tain fields... 
to make available student 
supervision of the school district and the college. 

Where regularly enrolled students of a teacher- 
edueation institution are in their senior year, the 
student-teacher requirement of the state certifica- 
tion regulations may be met in part, or in whole, 
by such students through an assignment to a regu- 
lar teaching position, providing the assignment con 
forms to the following pattern... 

1. Student-teachers so assigned must be selected 
by the college for this specifie type of participation. 

2. The student at all times will be regularly er 
rolled in the eollege and subject to the rules and 
regulations of the college. 

3. Satisfactory joint supervision of the student- 
teacher must be developed between the school dis 
trict and the college. 

4. The local district must assume the responsi 
bility for the proper certification of the student- 
teacher. 

5. The student-teacher must be paid the usual 
salary determined by the salary schedule of the dis- 
trict and by the certification held by the teacher. 


VAE VICTIS 
NoTHING ealls more loudly for the speeding 
of the war than does the Nazi training of adoles- 
cents in conquered countries for the diabolical 
uses of the conqueror. 
In Belgium, General Baeder, chief of the Ger- 
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man Military, is reported by radio to be institu- 
ting “edueational” eamps for children, who will 
be under military discipline, speak only the Ger- 
and, in time, become “docile 


man language, 


workers” in Germany. All orphans, illegiti- 


mates, and children “whose relatives have been 
convicted or deported” will be sent to the camps, 
and if there is a shortage, other children will 
be mobilized. The training will be “exclusively 
of an occupational nature.” 

In Rumania, by government order, both boys 
and girls between the ages of 13 and 18 years 
and students up to 20 years of age must un- 
dergo military training. If they fail to report, 
their parents or guardians will be severely pun- 
ished. A special two-month program of mili- 
tary training for boys 15 to 18 years of age 
must train 400,000 Rumanian youth for imme- 
diate war service. This “abridged program” 
for adolescents extends also to Italy, Hungary, 
Croatia, and Slovakia and, in all, is expected 
to provide 1,500,000 reeruits for the German 
war machine. They will be called “labor units” 
and employed in such building operations as 
will be needed “at the winter positions of the 
Axis armies.” General Hoth has been sent from 
Hitler’s headquarters to speed this treacherous 
thrust at the very vitals of the conquered states. 

In France, according to the Paris radio, the 
Nazi war lords are closing vocational schools 
in order to foree youth to go to Germany “for 


their training.’ In the Paris area alone 96 “out 
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of a total of 400 in the occupied zone” have been 


closed, but in the Reich, “apprenticeship een 
ters” are open to the dispossessed students. 
The Swiss people are aroused by Nazi threats 


The 


Schmidt at a press conference in the German 


against Swiss newspapers. “German 
Foreign Ministry” said: “In the New Europe, 
there will be no place for a press that opposes 
Germany. Such journalists might find them 
selves a homeland in the steppes of Asia, or 
perhaps it would be better to send them still 
The Neue Zuericher Zeitung retorts: 
be he 


not, will permit himself by threats of violence 


further.” 
“Not a single Swiss, an editor or 


to be turned from the correct policy of neutral 
LE se 

In Hungary, the German Volksbund, having 
already founded a number of secondary schools 
in North Transylvania, is systematically setting 
about the complete Teutonization of Hungarian 
schools, which, according to the Donauer Zeit 
There 


are also “party schools” corrupting the minds 


ung, “must revert to the 1867 status.” 


of the youth, and Hitlerite youth organizations 
“terrorize the Hungarian population.” The na 
tive press may well be alarmed. 

A heartening picture on the other hand is that 
Leningrad. 


of the schools in the area around 


Twelve hundred of them—some rebuilt by peas 
ants and other workers after partial destruetion 
by Nazi 
more than 100,000 Russian children. 


bombs—have opened their doors to 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Ricuarp T. Parsons, dean of men, State 
Teachers College (Lock Haven, Pa.), has been 
named president of the college to sueceed John 
G. Flowers, whose appointment as president, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College (San 
Marcos), was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
June 20. 


Harmon LowMan, acting president, Sam 
Houston State College (Huntsville, 
Tex.), was inaugurated seventh president of 
the college, October 24. 


Teachers 


Cuauncey D. LEAKE has been elected vice- 


president and dean of the medieal branch of 
the University of Texas. 

3eTTY ECKHARDT May, director of the Na 
tional Citizens Committee, White 
ference for Children in a Democracy, has been 


House Con 


appointed academie dean, Hood College, Fred 
erick, Md. 

J.D. Messick, former principal, Trenton (N. 
C.) School, has been appointed dean and head 
of the department of edueation, Elon College, 
N.C. 

KE. E. Hanson, former principal, Lake Bluff 
(Ill.) Publie Sehool, has been appointed dean 


of men, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
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succeeded in the 
Wright, 


Junior 


been 


lege, DeKalb. He has 


George C., formerly 


principalship by 
ul, High 


I 
i 
I>] 
i 


princip: slue Island (Ill.) 


School. 


Mi C'ORKLI has he en elected ehair 


THOMAS 8S. 


man of the School of Fine Arts and professor 
of violin, Texas Christian University, Fort 
W orth. 

Chai C. BowMan, assistant professor of 
ociology, Temple University (Philadelphia), 
has been appointed acting dean of men, to suc- 


ceed J. Conrad who has been named 


director of the Oak Lane Country Day School 


peercel 


and chairman of the department ol elementary 


edueation, Teachers College, Temple Unive rsity. 


Bi NSON since 1928 a member of the 


IVAN 
staff of the 
of Southern California, has been appointed act- 


School of Journalism, University 


ine director of the school to replace Roy L. 


French, who is now a major in the Army as 


igned to foreign service in England. 


MARCIA keDWARI S, associate protessor ol edu- 


eation, has been appointed assistant dean, Col- 


lege of Edueation, University of Minnesota. 
TERTIUS VAN DyKkE, whose resignation as 
headmaster, Gunnery School (Washington, 
Conn.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 28, has been appointed acting di- 
rector, Bureau of Student Aid and Employ- 


ment, Princeton University, to sueceed Richard 
W. Warfield, 
service as a lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 

Wiis E. 
High 


rector of student personnel and assistant pro- 


who is on leave of absence for 


DUGAN, personne! director, Uni- 


versity School, has been appointed di- 
fessor of edueation, College of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Dr. and Mrs. Arrtuur D. Houmes have been 
appointed to professorships on the staff of 
State College. Dr. 


Massachusetts Ilolmes re- 


cently served as director of research for the 
K. L. Pateh Company, Stoneham ( Mass.) ; Mrs. 
Holmes is a former professor of nutrition, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


James H. 
tion, Texas Christian University, has been ap- 


DovuGHERTY, professor of educa- 


pointed professor of education, North Texas 


State Teachers College, Denton. 


Dennis H. Cooke, principal, Oxford (N. C.) 
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Orphanage School, has been appointed profes 

sor of school administration, the George Pea 

body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
ie fen +8 


fessor of 


Wricut has been appointed pro- 
mathematies, Appalachian State 


Boone, N. C. 


Teachers College, 


‘oe 


division of voeational education, State College 


CoGGIN, supervisor of agriculture, 
of Agriculture and Engineering (Raleigh, N. 
C.), has been appointed associate professor of 
edueation. 


J. M. 
Chapel Hill, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of the teaching of Latin, University of 
North Carolina. 


GwyNN, superintendent of schools, 


S. T. Emory, superintendent of schools, Tar- 
boro (N. C.), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of geology, University of North Carolina. 

AMONG recent Boise 


(Idaho) Junior College are the following: H. R. 
Wallis, to the department of visual education, 


appointments at the 


replacing O. D. Cole, who resigned to become 
curriculum adviser at the Eden (Idaho) Relo- 
cation Center; Hazel Roe, to replace Pearl Rey- 
berger in the commercial department; Francis 
A. Wiley, professor of history; Charles P. 
Poole, to replace Joseph Jackson in the depart 


ments of psychology and sociology. 


Cart Bruce Cong, who since 1941 has been 
doing research for the Iowa State Historical 
Society, has been appointed assistant professor 
of history, Louisiana State University, to re- 
Ott, who is in service with the 


place E. R. 
Army. 

Mary C. GuEAsoN has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of social work, department of 
economies, political science, and sociology, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Harrie R. Fow er has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of education, Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 
lege, Hickory, N. C. 

NorMAN QO. Myers, former teacher in the 
Grove City (Pa.) High School, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, de- 
partment of business, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. 

CyriL O. Hou.e has succeeded John D. Rus- 
sell, dean of students, division of the social 
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sciences, the University of Chicago, as secretary 


of the department of education. 


Marie Toustroy, granddaughter of the Rus- 
sian author, philosopher, and social reformer, 
Count Leo Tolstoy, has been appointed special 
tutor in Russian, Cornell University. 

Cart W. Huser, state director of adult edu- 
cation for the Texas WPA, has been appointed 
edueation and training adviser of the Civilian 
Personnel Branch of the 8th Service Command, 
San Antonio. 

FRANKLIN FI. Moors, president, Rider Col- 
lege (Trenton, N. J.), has been given an indefi- 
nite leave of absence to serve as a lieutenant 
n the Navy. 

forrest H. Rosse, head of the department of 
speech, Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege (Cape Girardeau), has been granted a leave 
of absence to serve as field representative of the 
National Speakers’ Bureau, OCD. 

THe following appointments have been an- 
nounced by the U. S. Office of Education: Ken- 
drie N. Marshall, former president, Chevy 
Chase Junior College (Washington, D. C.), 
Fund Pro- 


gram; Ralph C. Flynt, formerly associated with 


director of the new Student Loan 


the edueation division, CCC, one of four rep- 
resentatives who act as liaison agents between 
the Office of Edueation and participating col- 
leges and universities; Rosa Lee Walston, for- 
merly dean of women, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute (Auburn), in charge of aid for wo- 
men students. For the Physical Fitness Pro- 
eram, which has been transferred from the 
OCD to the FSA, Jackson R. Sharman, for- 
merly chairman of the department of physical 
health and education, University of Alabama, 
has been named principal senior specialist; 
Dorothy La Salle, formerly supervisor of phys- 
ical health and education, East Orange (N. J.) 
Publie Schools, specialist in physical fitness; 
Ruth Grout, formerly supervisor of health edu- 
cation, TVA, consultant in health education. 
Christian O. Arndt, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Northwestern University, 
has been named specialist in Far Eastern edu- 
cation. 


Recent Deaths 


E.invu Grant, professor emeritus of Biblical 
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literature, Haverford (Pa.) College, and well- 
known archaeologist, died, November 2, at the 


age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Grart served as 
superintendent (1901-04), 
Schools, Allah (Jerusalem) ; 
professor and professor of Biblical literature 
(1907-17), Smith Coilege; professor of Bibli- 
eal literature (1917-38) and director, Gradu- 
ate School (1923-27), Haverford College. Dr. 
work 


was done (1928-33) in Palestine when he was 


American Friends’ 


Ram associate 


Grant’s most important archaeological 
director of the Haverford College expedition 


to the ancient city of Beth Shemesh. 


CLARENCE WILLARD GLEASON, retired head of 
Latin 


the department of classics, Roxbury 
School (Boston), died, November 3, at the age 
of seventy-six years. Mr. Gleason had served 
as teacher, Roxbury Latin School (1889-1905) ; 
master (1905-12), Volkmann Sehool (Boston) ; 
acting headmaster (1932-33) and senior head- 
1933 


master, Roxbury Latin School, until his 


retirement. 

JAMES Byrne, former chancellor, University 
of the State of New York, died, November 4, 
at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Byrne, who 
had practiced law since 1883, served as regent 
of the university (1916-37), vice-chancellor 
(1929-33), and chancellor, 1933-37. 


WILSON FARRAND, headmaster emeritus, New 
ark (N. J.) 


Princeton University, died, November 4, at the 


Academy, and emeritus trustee, 
age of eighty years. Dr. Farrand had served 
(1887-89), 

and 


associate headmaster 
1901-35. He 


alumni 


as master 

(1889-1901), 
had served Princeton 
trustee (1909-19) and as life trustee and head 


headmaster, 
University as 
of the board, since 1919. He retired from the 
trusteeship in 1942. 


Emity A. Hawtey, former librarian in the 
Wiseonsin State Capitol and of the State His- 
torical Society, died, November 5, at the age of 
ninety years. 

Orro P. M. Canis, former professor of bot 
any, Rutgers University, died, November 6, at 
the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Canis served 
as professor of botany and materia medica, 
Fordham University (1917-22), and at Rutgers 
University, 1925-40. 

VREELAND, professor 


WILLIAMSON UPDIKE 
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emeritis of Romance languages, Princeton Uni- 
versit died, November 6, at the age of sev- 
enty-two vears. Dr. Vreeland had served the 


university for forty-four years, as instructor In 
(1894-97), assistant (1897- 
W oodhull 


(1903-38), 


French 


1903), 


professor 


professor ol} Romanee lan- 
and head of the department 


1903-13. 


guages 


of modern languages, 


PINTNER, education, 


College, 
a heart attack, November 7, at the 


Rt DOLF prolessor ot 


Teachers Columbia University, sue- 
cumbed to 
Dr. Pintner, who was 


ige of fifty-seven years. 


born in Lytham (England), came to the United 
1912. He served as professor of 
(1912-13), University of Toledo 
(Ohio); instruetor in psychology (1913-14), 
assistant (1914-17), and professor 
(1917-21), He had 
been professor of edueation, Teachers College, 
Dr. Pintner 
well-known for his work in educational 
testing. He the f “A Seale of 
Performance Tests,” “The Picture Completion 
Test,” “The Mental 
Testing,” “Edueational Psychology,” and (with 


mtates mn 


psychology 


protessor 
Ohio State University. 
Columbia University, since 1921. 
was 


was author « 


Survey,” “Intelligence 
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Kisenson and Stanton) “The Psychology of the 
Physically Handicapped.” 
Other Items of Interest 

THE Board of Trustees, Morningside College 
(Sioux City, Iowa), has authorized the presi- 
dent of the college, Earl A. Roadman, to ap- 
point a special committee of the faculty and 
trustees “to conduct an extensive preview of the 
The 
will be made up of Myron E. 


postwar college curriculum.” committee 
Graber, pro 
fessor of physics, James E. Kirkpatrick, pro- 
fessor of education, and Mendal B. Miller, as 
sistant professor of economics and sociology, 
representing the faculty, and Messrs. L. W. 
Feik, D. Stewart, C. Smith, C. Harper, and 
J. V. Madison, of the Board of Trustees. 
George E. Hill, dean of the college, is chairman. 

José Uriet Garcia, professor of history of 
Peru and the history of Peruvian art, National 
the United 
States, November 3, for a two-month visit. Dr. 
Garcia is interested in the colonial manuscripts 


University of Cuzeo, arrived in 


at the Library of Congress related to the his- 
tory of Peru, especially of the ancient Inca 
eapital, Cuzco. 


Shorter Papers... 





ROBERT DALE OWEN’S LECTURE ON 
FELLENBERG’S SCHOOL 

THE July 29, 1829, issue of The Free Inquirer, 
the weekly newspaper of New Harmony, In- 
diana, carried an address on “Fellenberg’s Sys- 
tem of delivered by Robert Dale 
Owen, the son of Robert Owen, the founder of 
New Harmony. The address, given at the Hall 


of Seience on Broome Street in New York City, 


Edueation” 


is of importance to the student of the history 
of edueation beeause it provides an account of 
Fellenberg’s school at Hofwyl, Switzerland, by 
one who had been in attendance at the “classical 
college’! for three years, and further because 
it provides a basis for comparing modern tech- 


1The essential idea of Fellenberg’s system of 
education was an intellectual and manual program 
of activity for the development of both the mind 
and body. His school, located at Hofwyl, Switzer- 
land, from 1806-1844, ineluded a classical college, 
an agriculture school, an industrial school and a 
number of trade shops as well as a sehool of house- 
hold arts. Robert Dale Owen attended the classical 
college. 


niques of teaching with some of the most pro- 
gressive methods of the early nineteenth century. 

In announcing his lecture in The Free In- 
quirer of June 3, 1829, Robert Dale Owen 
revealed his enthusiasm for Fellenberg’s school 
when he wrote: 


I was educated there; and I can say ... that I 
have never, before or since, seen any establishment 
for education, either on the continent of Europe, in 
England, or in this country that equals Mr. Fellen- 
berg’s, and but very few that may at all compare 
with it. Among the latter may be enumerated the 
schools of the Messrs. Hills, of Birmingham, and 
probably several similar academies in the United 
States.2 


The lecture, delivered at 8:00 p.m. on the 
evening of Sunday, June 7, 1829, may be divided 
into four sections: (1) a statement of the ob- 
jectives of the school; (2) the nature of the 
student body; (3) discipline; (4) a statement 


2 The Free Inquirer; June 3, 1829, p. 256. 
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on the courses offered, length of class periods, 
size of classes, number of instructors and meth- 
ods of instruction. 

A discussion of the objectives of the school 
opened the lecture. Owen related that he be- 
lieved Mr. Fellenberg held the view 


that to work an effectual reform, we should 


chiefly direct our attention to educate anew the ex- 
tremes of society; the highest and the lowest in the 
seale of artificial rank; those who by their situation 
and circumstances might in future life influence the 
counsels and perhaps sway the destinies of their 
country; and those whom the unjust carelessness of 
society leaves to penury, because their parents may 
have been paupers, and to ignorance and vice be- 
cause their parents may have been ignorant and 


vicious.3 


Following this statement of the objectives, 
Robert Dale Owen describes the eosmopolitan 
student body which seems not to have exceeded 
He related: 


one hundred.‘ 


Of that little republic it can be said that its 
tranquillity was never disturbed by one single divid- 
ing prejudice of rank, of country, nor of religion. 
We had among our number dukes and princes, some 
of them related to crowned heads, and we had the 
children of parents who could not even afford to 
pay the usual sum for their education; but not in 
look or word or bearing was there aught to mark 
the slightest difference in rank. We had Swiss, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Dutch, French, Italians, English, 
and I know not how many more besides; but not 
one unkindly feeling, nor illiberal partiality ever 
arose among us on account of our birthplaces. We 
had Protestants, Catholics, members of the Greek 
church, and members of no church at all; but never 
in language or feeling did I perceive the least shade 
of coldness or aversion that had its rise in religious 
difference. 

No one was ever addressed by his title; and 
strange as it may appear, it is not the less true 
that I lived three months among them before I 
learnt accidentally who were the princes and nobles 
and who the objects of Fellenberg’s charity. I 
remarked to one of my companions that before I 
reached Hofwyl I had heard there were several 
noblemen there, and I asked what had become of 
them. ‘‘Why,’’ said he smiling, ‘‘they are here 
still.’’ ‘‘Indeed,’’ said I, ‘‘ which are they?’’ He 
requested me to guess. 
who appeared to have the greatest weight in the 
He shook his head and laughed. ‘‘ These 


I named several of the boys 


school. 


3 Tbid., p. 314. 
4 Ibid., p. 314. 
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are all sons of merehants and commoners.’’ I tried 
again, but with little better success; and at last 
he named, to my no little surprise, several boys 
whom I had remarked to obtain but a very small 
share either of influence or respect. It was not 
until a day or two afterwards I chanced to learn 
that the young man whom I had thus questioned 
was himself a Russian Prince, a grandson of the 
noted Suwarroff. 

In like manner it might have greatly puzzled 
me, even after a three-year residence, to call to 
mind whether those with whom I was as intimate as 
with my own brother, were Protestants, Catholies, 
have 


or neither; and at this distance of time I 


totally forgotten it. The reason is very simple; 
we never spoke on the subject of religion at all; 
and though the Catholies occasionally had a priest 
to confess them, who doubtless enjoined the regular 
weekly fast, yet we of the Protestant persuasion 
used, I believe, to eat as much fish on Friday as 
they.5 


A third section of the speech was devoted to 
discipline. In this section, Owen points out 
disciplinary procedures used by Fellenberg that 
even today seem ideal. 

The speaker could recall but “two or three” 
times during his stay at Hofwyl when 


... one of the pupils on account of repeated in- 
attention or for some other cause, was requested by 
a teacher during the course of the lesson, to leave 
the room. But this was quite an event, something 
to be talked of for a week, so contrary was it to 
regular, quiet, uncoercing routine of the school. I 
do not recollect to have myself borne, either from 
Mr. Fellenberg or from any of the other teachers, 
even a single harsh word during the three happy 
years I spent at Hofwyl.6 


He goes on to describe how the pupils often 
settled their own disciplinary problems: 


As to quarrels such as elsewhere usually terminate 
in blows, they were almost unknown among us. I 
can recall two, both of which were immediately ar- 
rested by the spectators, who felt their school dis- 
honored by what they viewed as a shameful exhibi- 
tion of violence and passion; and one of these was 
commenced by a boy who but a week or two before 
had arrived from England. I recollect that on one 
oceasion when a small party of us had assembled in 
one of our private rooms a fiery little Prussian 
count had some high words (the occasion of which 
I have forgotten) with a sturdy, unbending Swiss. 
This dispute grew warm and might have become 

5 Tbid., p. 341. 

6 Tbid., p. 341. 
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erious. But we who were bystanders made no 
cruples to terminate it in our own way. We e¢ar- 
ed off both the disputants without warning or 
ceremo! on our shoulders each to his own room; 


vas done in so easy and good-natured a 


and this a | 


mann that they themselves could not but join in 
the laugh which so whimsical a conclusion to their 
quarrel elicited. 

The most severe breach ot rood conduct that 
Owen chose to deseribe involved two German 
princes 


the princes were commonly the most un- 


ruly and profitless subjects we had—of the name 


of Taxis, one of whom held some minor office in 
our society and had been accustomed to get up 
occasionally after we had all retired for the night 


and adjourn to a neighboring tavern, there to drink 
smoke This 


the only one I reeollect of the kind, 


beer and cigars for an hour or two. 
irregularity, 
became known accidentally to one of our number.8 

It beeomes evident from Owen’s description 
of the way the princes were disciplined (quoted 
below) that Fellenberg’s school had a form of 
student This 
able historical interest in light of recent empha- 


rovernment in 


rovernment. fact is of eonsider- 


democracy and student 


“Learning the Ways of Democ- 


SI on 


such books as 


authorities were made acquainted 
with the particulars and the brothers were informed 
that on the following day the case would be brought 
forward, when they would be heard in their own 
The 


been a vote of censure passed on both, and a forfei- 


defence. consequences would probably have 


ture to one of them of the office he held. This was 
more than they chose to bear. Accordingly on the 
night previous to the proposed investigation they 
secretly decamped, hired a carriage at a neighbor- 
and being well-provided with pocket 
Mr. Fellen- 


never desired those 


ing village, 
money, returned home to their parents. 
berg, as his custom was (for he 
to remain who were unwilling to stay), did not send 
after them, nor even write to their parents. He 
tell their own story. A few weeks 


with the 


left them to 


afterwards the father arrived two run- 


aways and begged as a favor that he once again 


make trial of them. They were received by us... 


but they never attained to any office of trust again.9 
The fourth section of the lecture was a eon- 

sideration of the courses offered, length of class 
7 Tb d., p. 341, 


8 Tbid., p. 316. 
9 Ibid., p. 316. 
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periods, sizes of classes, number of instructors, 
and methods of teaching. 

Although there may have been other courses 
offered in the classical school or college which 
Owen attended, he listed the following: Latin, 
Greek, French, German (the language used in 
the school), history, geography, chemistry, 
mathematies, mechanics, drawing, music, gym 
nasties, fencing, and riding. More time 
spent on mathematies than on any other subject, 
while as much time was spent on history as on 


Was 


Latin; each of these subjects received one hour 
a day. In fact each lesson oceupied one hour 
except drawing, ‘which it was found was more 
two consecutive 


convenient to continue for 


hours.’’!9 

The elasses were small, “each containing from 
ten to fifteen pupils.”!!_ The number of in 
structors seemed to be large, as Owen remarked 
that there were “about thirty.”!* These instrue- 
tors or “lecturers” seemed to have “assumed the 
position rather of elder friends than of formal 
professors; and the lecture-room exhibited the 
appearance of a family party much more than 
of a pedagogue’s class. During the hours of 
recreation, the teachers frequently joined in our 
games.”?!4 


Owen continued his remarks by adding: 


We had no rewards; no prizes, no taking of places 
according to merit, real or supposed; not even the 
excitement produced by public examination. Thus 
we learned to be industrious from some better 
motive than the hope of a silver medal; and to 
avoid idle practices and vicious habits for some bet 


ter reason than because we feared the rod.14 
Before closing his lecture with the story of 
the German princes, discussed above, Robert 
Dale Owen made a most interesting statement, 
interesting because of its modern and progres- 
In fact it is a two-sentenece sum- 
mary of his entire lecture. He forcefully stated 
that “Hofwyl was not only a seminary for edu- 
It was also an independent, self-regu- 


sive spirit. 


cation. 
lating, self-governing community.” 

The reading of the summary, as well as the 
reading of the entire lecture, leaves one with 


two impressions: first, that Fellenberg and his 


314. 
314, 
314, 
314. 
314-315. 


10 [bid., p. 
11 [bid., p. 
12 Jbid., vn. 
13 [bid., p. 
14 [bid., p. 
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entire staff of instructors must have been ex- 
ceptional teachers ; and second, that not all the 
“new and progressive” ideas on education are 
products of the educational movements of the 
twentieth century. Both are worthy of consid- 
eration and retention. 

JOE PARK 

AND BERTHA PARK 


EVANSVILLE (IND.) COLLEGE 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL VALUES OF 
SOUND-MOTION PICTURES IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


In the decade since its introduction into ¢lass- 
room use, the educational talking picture has 
proved extremely useful in communicating ideas 
clearly and, compared with the lecture and the 
reading assignment, with relatively little de- 
pendence upon verbal symbols. Because it cuts 
across language barriers effectively, the sound 
tilm is being widely used at secondary- and 
elementary-school levels. In the college and uni- 
versity, however, this teaching device has seen 
relatively little use. One reason may be that 
many instructors in institutions of higher learn- 
ing feel that their students have mastered ab- 
stract verbal symbols so well that to use the 
would be wasteful of 


educational sound film 


time. Another reason undoubtedly is the rela- 
tive paucity of film material appropriate for 
many college and university departments. There 
have recently been produced a number of sound 
films which, if employed in an integrated fashion 
with reading, lectures, and diseussions, would 
probably make valuable contributions to instrue- 
tion at the higher levels. It is the purpose of 
this article to state several hypotheses which 
appear to justify the use of the sound motion 
picture in courses aiming to develop a general 
understanding of the American educational sys- 
tem. 

The first hypothesis is that the sound film, 
by providing conerete experiences quickly and 
efficiently, can furnish students with the experi- 
ential backgrounds required as a basis for de- 
veloping certain concepts essential to an under- 
standing of the American educational system. 
For example, such a statement as “the curric- 
ulum of the common school should meet the 
needs of the community it serves” can, if based 
upon enough of the right kind of experience, 
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express real, functional understanding on the 
part of a student. If it is not based upon such 
experience, however, it may be a mere verbal 
ization. 

“The Children Must “And So 


They Live” are sound motion pictures describ 


Learn” and 
ing conditions in certain rural districts of Ken 
tucky. 
for developing an understanding of the necessity 


These films furnish vivid experiences 


for fitting school programs to community needs. 
The opening scenes of the films show early morn- 
ing activities at the homes of mountain families. 
After a meager breakfast, the children set off 
for school, gingerly picking their way through 
the snow, and carrying in their lunch pails the 
left-overs from breakfast. On their way they 
pass barren fields where scraggly stalks of last 
year’s corn shake in the wind. Views of 


scrawny cows, emaciated horses, dilapidated 


farm buildings, desolate cut-over aeres, and 
eroded hillsides complete the picture of an un 
productive land where impoverished farmers 
struggle ineffectively to eke out a bare existence. 
And what do the children learn when they arrive 
at the one-room district school? They learn to 
read selections from old English literature and 
to recite rhymes about how hard it is to spend 
a penny because there are so many good things 
They discover that Hol 


land is a queer country of canals and windmills 


from which to choose. 


and people who are very clean and _ thrifty. 
In contrast with this sterile curriculum the film 
closes with views of newly developed teaching 
materials which the commentator states will be 
used the following year. The new materials will 
help to improve the living of these people by 
encouraging such practices as planting subsis- 
tence gardens and substituting goats for cows as 
sourees of milk. 

A second hypothesis, closely related to the 
first, is that, by providing rich, vivid experiences 
common to the whole class group, the sound film 
can help to foeus elass diseussions directly upon 
the issues at hand, thus eutting to a minimum 
the airing of irrelevant ideas and prejudices and 
the needless and time-consuming excursions into 
side-issues. The potentialities of such discus- 
sions as might grow out of the films deseribed 
in the foregoing paragraph are obvious, but 
there are other films that serve the development 


of other concepts equally well. Consider, for 
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example, the subject of “traditional” versus 


“activity” schools. What ean lengthy, disjointed 
discussions develop from trying to define from 
pure ly verbal de eriptions the characteristies 
that distinguish these two types ol schools? 
The sound film, “School,” describes an activity 
chool in cross-section. Students are shown 


working on projects that seem to be meaningful 
to them and that clearly involve the integration 
areas. 


of subject matter from several different 


Several scenes demonstrate the friendly, intor- 
mal relationships that exist between pupils and 
teachers. Children plan and carry out activ- 
ities of self-government, take responsibility tor 
such routine activities as picking up trash and 
rubbish in the school yard, and develop  pro- 
school 


In a similar manner a number of other common 


jects ot and community beautification. 
attributes of the “activity school” are demon- 


strated. The film, “Progressive Education,” eon- 
trasts Essentialist and Progressive educational 
procedures pictorially and presents arguments 
for opposing sides by Kilpatrick and Bagley. 
By providing students with something relatively 


ns make it easier 


objective to talk about, these fil 
to define terms and agree upon points of refer- 
ence. In this manner the true meeting of minds 
essential to an effective diseussion may be faeil- 
itated. 

A third hypothesis relates to interest. Studies 
have shown that, contrary to popular opinion, 
sound motion pietures stimulate secondary- and 
elementary-school pupils to do more, rather than 
less, individual reading and research. Perhaps 
interest as a factor in learning requires less of 
the instruetor’s attention at higher levels, but 
it seems probable that many readings might be 
made more interesting and more meaningful by 
the eonerete background that may be supplied 
by sound films. A good example of this is the 
study of the inadequacy of provisions made for 


Necro Ambrose Cal- 
iver’s Eduea- 


edueation in the south. 


National 
tion monograph, is a truly excellent treatment 


Survey of Secondary 
of the subjeet, yet the great mass of significant 
data presented in that volume might be made 
more interesting and meaningful if supple- 
mented by the background ot concrete experi- 
ence provided by the sound film, “One Tenth of 
Our Nation.” 


Negro schools with those less well equipped. 


This contrasts the better equipped 
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There are scenes of classrooms, buildings, play- 
grounds, sanitary facilities, and school equip- 
While the film 


that have been made in past years, it leaves one 


ment. indicates the advances 
distinetly aware of the inadequacy of present 
provisions for Negro education. 

Several additional hypotheses grow out of 
those previously stated. In the first place, by 
providing vivid, concrete experiences common 
to a whole class, wider participation in group 
discussion may be expected. Such a result of 
film use would of itself be beneficial in terms 
of the contribution to total group thinking, but 
it might also give the instructor opportunities 
to gain deeper insights into the attitudes, beliefs, 
and ways of thinking of a greater proportion of 
his classes. Reactions of individuals to specific, 
objective situations presented in films would 
seem to have real value for observing and judg- 
students’ professional 


ing manifestations of 


equipment and edueational philosophy. Again, 
the effective use of sound films in professional- 
edueation courses might serve as an example of 
film teaching technique for prospective teachers. 
To be sure, the transfer of identical methods to 
college or university instruction from elemen- 
tary-school teaching would be inappropriate, 
but such general principles of effective film 
teaching as preparation, discussion, follow-up, 
and evaluation apply at all levels. 

It has been suggested in this article that sound 
motion pictures used in connection with more 
conventional teaching devices may be expected 
to make several types of contributions to in- 
struction at college and _ university levels. 
Among these possible contributions of the sound 
motion picture are: (a) providing concrete ex- 
periential backgrounds for concept development ; 
(b) directing and focusing discussions of im- 
portant problems and issues; (¢) stimulating 
broader participation in diseussions; (d) pro- 
viding conerete background experiences that 
make reading and lectures more meaningful and 
interesting; and (e) furnishing objective and 
controlled situations against which the instructor 
may view the reactions of his students, thus 
gaining clearer insights into their ways of think- 
ing and their philosophy of education. 

It should be remembered that the statements 
made here are no more than hypotheses at this 


time. They are, however, supported by logic 
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nd edueational experience and research at el- 
ementary- and secondary-school levels. Re- 
search at higher levels might well be carried on. 

In the following list are given the titles and 
sources of some films that seem particularly 
promising for use in such a course as that re- 
ferred to in the foregoing paragraphs. All films 
listed are the school width of 16 mm, all are 
sound films, and all are in black and white, non- 
inflammable film stock. The rental costs listed 
are for one day’s use. Information on purchase 
price may be obtained from the distributors. 

Distributed by New York University Film 
Library, 71 Washington Square South, New 
York City: 

‘And So They Live.’’ Running time, 25 min- 
utes; rental, $4.00. Describes a situation in which 
the curriculum is ill-suited to the community, and 
indicates ways in which the curriculum could be 
made more functional. 

‘The Children Must Learn.’’ Running time, 15 
minutes; rental, $3.00. Contents: see ‘And So 
They Live.’? 

‘A Child Went Forth.’’ Running time, 20 min- 
utes; rental, apply. Suggests characteristics of 


modern pre-school education emphasizing the de- 


elopmental functions of free activity. 

Distributed by Godfrey Elliot, Visual Aids 
Service, Princeton, W. Va.: 
’ 


‘“Time To Spare.’’ Running time, 20 minutes; 


rental, $3.00. Shows how a one-room-sehool teacher 
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organizes her teaching schedules to allow time for 
individual guidance and teaching, and illustrates 
pupil activities in this type of schedule. 


Distributed by College Film Center, 59 East 
VanBuren St., Chieago: 


‘* Progressive Education.’’ Running time, 9 min 
utes; rental, $1.50. Contrasts Essentialist and Pro 
gressive educational practices. Gives short com 
ments by Kilpatrick, Bagley, and Dewey. 

“*School.’’ Running time, 23 minutes; rental, 
$3.00. Illustrates learning activities at several 
levels in a ‘‘ progressive’’ elementary school. 

‘One Tenth of Our Nation.’’ Running time, 26 
minutes; rental, $4.50. Deseribes facilities for 
Negro education in the South, contrasting better 
equipped with less well equipped schools. 

‘*Village School.’’ Running time, 10 minutes; 
rental, $1.25. Deseribes the education of child 
evacuees from cities in British rural schools. 


+ 


‘Teaching with Sound Films. Running time, 


11 minutes; rental, $1.50. Demonstrates methods 
of teaching with sound films at secondary and ele 


mentary levels. 


Distributed by Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y.: 

‘‘Design for Education.’’ Running time, 20 
minutes; rental, apply. Describes the Sarah Law 
rence College plan for educating the individual. 
Dramatizes the activities of a eollege girl from 
entrance to graduation. 

ABRAM VANDER MEER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Correspondence ... 





AN OPEN LETTER TO HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

“No, I have decided not to become a teacher, 
although that is what I originally planned to 
do.” This remark was made to me recently by 
a college student—a fine future-teacher pros- 
pect. I pressed the point and asked why this 
change in attitude. The reply was that certain 
high-school teachers, by various demonstrations 
of dislike for teaching, had made this student 
consider teaching as an undesirable life ealling. 
Now it will take a lot of convincing to change 
this student’s attitude toward teaching. The 
unfortunate thing is that the teachers who had 
influenced this pupil were in all likelihood un- 
conscious of the damage that they were doing. 


It is harmful to the profession to lose desirable 
teaching prospects at any time, but to have this 
happen in a national educational emergency is 
tragic. Never was the need for teachers, espe 
cially outstanding teachers, greater than today. 
The challenge of education, in the minds of 
many leaders, compares with the military effort 
in its significance to future generations. 

Have you thought of your role as a teacher 
in the present acute need for teachers? Do you 
realize that you oceupy a strategic position in 
this recruitment of new teachers? An author- 
ity on teacher demand recently said there will 
be a need for 250,000 new teachers for the com- 
ing year, whereas the normal need is about 100,- 


000 a year. In such a situation, the logical 
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thing is to turn to the source for candidates who 
will prepare for teaching, which is the high 
school. 
to encourage promising boys and girls to con- 
How can this 


The challenge to high-school teachers is 


sider teaching as a profession. 
be done, you ask? It ean be done informally 
as one of the services which you render to boys 
euidance function. 


advice. In 


and girls through your 
Pupils naturally look to you for 
addition, by your very attitude toward teach- 
ing, by your teaching ability, and by your life 
philosophy, either you attract them to the pro- 
fession or you repel them. Too often teachers 
parade their minor grievances with their job 
before their pupils instead of pointing to the 
large service in a great cause. 


Teachers who peddle trifles when they could be 


objectiv e ol 


alesmen 


for fine citizenship-building are not 
The 


appeal of service to the young people of our 


helping to improve a great profession. 
country is far more potent than we think and 
if properly challenged, many fine and eager re- 
eruits will join our forces. By building up the 
quality of the teaching personnel we can im- 


prove the services rendered, as well as add to 


Sees . « « 


the prestige and welfare of those engaged in 
teaching. It is neither necessary nor desirable 
to stampede pupils into teaching, but on the 
are a teacher you 


other hand, because 


should not lean over backward in order not to 


you 


influence your pupils to consider teaching as a 
profession. We do not want indoctrination, 
but we should have wise leadership in promo 
ting the profession of which you are an in 
portant member. 

High-school teachers should also consider an 
other important role in the present emergency. 
Unless you are called to the armed forces, ¢ 
tinuing your work as a teacher is undoubted], 
the most significant job that you ean earry «1 
No one needs to feel that there are more i: 
portant tasks to be done than to exert a whol 
some influence as a teacher on what may become 
a neglected generation in a war-torn world. 
You have a defense job in the best sense, not 
only in the present emergency, but also in pri 
paring for what is to come in the postwar er 

R. H. Evrassen 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

BETHANY (W. VA.) COLLEGE 





WORDBOOKS FOR YOUTH 
Junior Dictionary. By E. 
xx + 940 


Seott, Foresman and Com- 


Thorndike Century 


L. THornpbike. Revised edition. 
Chieago: 


1942. $1.48. 


pages. 


pany, 
Thorndike Century Senior Dictionary. By E. 
L.. THORNDIKE. xxxvili+ 1,065 pages. Chi- 


cago: Seott, Foresman and Company, 1941. 
$2.48. 

Kdward Lee Thorndike 
range over a large area in the science of eduea- 
tion. From “Animal Intelligence” (1898) until 
“Human Nature and the Social Order” (1940), 


his teachings and writings have left a powerful 


THE contributions of 


impress on American edueational theory and 
practice. Though overshadowed in popularity 
by Dewey, he remains one of the few top-notch, 
creative edueators whose work is reflected in the 
everyday activities of the teacher. 

Professor Thorndike has also given the aver- 
a great deal to be thankful for. His 


studies of the learning of mature persons have 


age adult 


provided the scientifie justification for the ex 
pansion of adult instructional programs. To 
day the child and the adolescent can likewise 
express their gratitude to this dynamie leader. 
For he has given to them two of the simplest, 
best-arranged, most attractive guides to thei 
language. 

The junior volume, subtitled, “A Child’s Di 
tionary of the English Language,” first ap 
peared in 1935 and seored an immediate success 
Its senior counterpart came off the presses in 
1941, while the revised edition of the former 
made its public début at the San Francisco 
Convention of the AASA, February, 1942. 

More then than 27,000 words and 1,800 illus 
trations are employed in the Junior Dictionary 
These have been selected on the authority of the 
well-known word counts and the Lorge English 
Semantie Count. The presence of 28 outstand 
ing linguistic scholars on the editorial and pro 
committees lends gre 


nunciation advisory 


prestige and authority to the project. 
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The Senior Dictionary, following the general 
plan of the junior edition, contains some 50,000 
words and 2,300 pictures. It is extremely useful 
not only to the high-school pupil, but also to 
the college student and the adult. 

Aceording to Professor Thorndike, the ideal 
dictionary for a young learner is one which 
helps him learn meaning, spelling, and pronun- 
“It will give him the help that he 
minimum of 


cation. 
needs when he needs it, with a 
eyestrain and fatigue. It will give him a maxi- 
um of knowledge and skill and power for 
reading, writing, and speaking for every minute 
that he spends. It will fit him in due time to 
make proper use of a dictionary for adults.” 
Junior, p. vi.) All these aims are attainable 
by the dictionary. 

The dictionaries possess numerous features: 
a single alphabetical listing (including abbre- 
viations and proper names); the use of most 
of the words in actual contexts; simplified pro- 
nunciation directions; indications of word fre- 


quencies; clear, readable, well-spaced type; 


carefully drawn illustrations. No etymologies 
are given, however. 

Rapid random research within the interior 
of the dictionaries reveals such neologisms as 
blackout (Senior), Blitzkrieg (Senior), Nazi, 
quintuplet, R. A. F., television, and zipper. 
\mong the absent newcomers in English usage 
re fifth column and frequency modulation. 
Fuehrer appears onee without definition 
Junior, p. 319) and once, defined, under the 
entry, Hitler (p. 371). No reference 
directs the student to the meaning of this word. 


cross 


Rebort¢?... 
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The policy ot identifying territories occupied 
by invading armies varies; Austria is “a coun- 
try in central Europe” in the Junior Diction 
ary, but “part of Germany” in the Senior; 


Poland is “a former country,” while Belgium 
and Yugoslavia are still considered countries. 
Despite the presence of noted experts on lin 
lack the 


Finally, at least 


guisties, some linguistie definitions 
results of exact scholarship. 
one definition may not offer much enlighten 
ment to the high-school student: “Immaculate 
Conception, doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church that the Virgin Mary was conceived free 
of original sin”; under “Original Sin” ean be 
found the additional explanation, ‘in 
Catholie theology, the privation of sanctifying 
grace in consequence of Adam’s sin.” (Why 


not add another definition, in non-theologieal 


Roman 


language ?) 

The recital of minor points of eriticism should 
not veil the excellence of Professor Thorndike’s 
dictionaries. These still remain publications of 
exceptional merit and value for all levels of age 
and mental ability. The purpose of the present 
reviewer in revealing a few errors is to prove 
that he has actually looked into the volumes. 
The ever-present temptation to a dictionary 
reviewer is to paraphrase part of the preface, 
rewrite the bountiful blurbs, and say something 
nice about the famous compiler, without troub 
ling to check the contents of his contribution. 
To this temptation, the present writer has only 
partially succumbed. 

Witiiam W. BrickKMAN 


Epitor, Education Abstracts 





FURTHER DATA ON COLLEGE EN- 
ROLLMENTS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

In ScnHoot anp Society, October 24, was 
published a report on college enrollments in 
New York State covering a five-year period, 
1937-42. The 


a supplemental report covering the enrollment 


readers may be interested in 
in the same institutions as of October 1, 1942. 

There are 20 per cent fewer men enrolled in 
higher edueation in the state, and 5 per cent 


tewer women, than in the fall of 1941. In this 





connection, it is of interest to note that wo 
men’s colleges in many instances have increased 
enrollments and three metropolitan colleges like 
wise show an increase. The October, 1941, drop 
of 2 per cent in the liberal-arts colleges of the 
state was shared by less than half of the 55 eol 
leges whose enrollment trends were noted. Octo 
ber of this year shows a 10 per cent drop for 
liberal-arts colleges, with two of our institutions 
suffering losses amounting to more than 40 per 
cent. 

Graduate training in the liberal arts is more 
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affected. Minor losses for the two 
years prior to 1941 were accelerated to a 13-per- 
decline last 
mere token of the 45 per-cent drop indicated 


this fall 


seriously 


cent October which in turn was a 


ars following the climactie regis- 
1938, the 10 
of education maintained a fairly stable 
For last 


16 per-cent decrease and the figures for this fall 


tration of non-state-supported 
school 
October we 


registration. reported a 


indicate a further drop of 25 per cent, with two 


institutions reporting a decrease of 37 per cent. 
The state supported schools of edueation, Tre- 


porting a slight though steady decline for the 


past five years, this year report only a 5-per- 
cent decrease. 

Schools of business administration report a 
serious decrease, Which appeared in fairly seri- 


Research... 
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ous proportions in February and reached a de 
crease of 36 per cent as of October 1. 

Engineering schools showed annual increases 
through last October, indicated a slight decrease 
in February, and report a decline of 10 per cent 
this fall. 

Law continues for the fifth consecutive year 
in the van of all declining enrollments, with 52 
per cent fewer students than a year ago. As 
compared with five years ago, there are 72 per 
cent fewer law students than there were in 1937 

Medical colleges continue to enroll peak regis 
trations and schools of dentistry in New York 
State report an increase of 7 per cent this fall 

J. Hituis MILurr 

ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, 

NEW YorK STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 





STUDENT OFFICE HOLDERS AT COLO- 
RADO STATE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


THE purpose of this study is to present evi- 
dence concerning the question of limiting the 
number of offices which each student may hold, 
or limiting the class load of those students hold- 
ing many offices. The evidence presented con- 
sists of a comparison of the average matricula- 
tion test-seores and the average grades of those 
students holding the various kinds of offiees in 
We shall 


attempt to find out if, in comparison with other 


four different types of organizations. 


students, those students holding several offices 
receive lower grades than would be expected 
from their entrance-test scores. 

Included in this study were the 250 different 
college students who held the 398 offices, during 
the spring quarter of 1940, in 15 honorary or- 
ganizations, 24 divisional groups, 6 religious or- 
ganizations, and 25 social organizations. In 
Table I is given the number of offices held by 
each student. Two students held six offices 
apiece, three students held five offices apiece, ete. 

The proportion of men and women holding 
offices is the same as the proportion of men ead 
women in the entire student body. 


Every student entering Colorado State Col- 


lege of Education is given three standardized 


tests: a psychological examination,’ an English 
test? and an elementary-subjects test. The 
scores are recorded as centile seores and the 
TABLE I 
No. No. Total 
of oflices of students No. of offices 

6 2 12 

5 3 15 

4 10 40 

3 20 60 

2 56 112 

1 159 159 

Total 250 398 


average of the three centile scores found for 
each student. This average centile score was 
converted into an SD score and multiplied by 
In terms of SD scores 


5.00 (or 50 when multiplied by ten) is average. 


ten to avoid decimals. 


Each student’s average grade for the time he 
attended college was computed. A five-point 
grading system is used at the college. “A” is 
assigned a value of 5; “B,” a value of 4; “C’ 

1L. L. Thurstone and Thelma G. Thurstone. 
‘*American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for College Freshmen.’’ 

2‘*Entrance and Classification Examination for 
Teachers Colleges,’’? Teachers College Personnel 
Association, Greeley, Colorado: ‘‘English Test.’’ 

3 Ibid.: ‘‘Elementary Test.’’ 
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oe me. 2 


freshman grade, 3.2, was used as the norm in 


s 3: -“D” is 2: and The average 
converting the grades into SD scores which 
would be comparable to the test scores. These 
two sets of data, test scores and grades, are 


compared in Table II. 


TABLE II 


A COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE ENTRANCE-TEST SCORES 
AND AVERAGE GRADES, BOTH EXPRESSED IN TEN1HS 
OF SD ScorES, MADE BY THE OFFICERS IN 
7U STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 





Office Held 


1's n 
<5 ae : 3 a £ 2 
organizé s 4 wi : oS = < 
” 2 $9 3g ® Se fS wat 
4 on = ® he oa ~ =a 
ay pm n & OO Oo qo 
Divisional . 
No. of officers 22 20 13 17 2 6 96 
Test Scores . 54 53 55 53 55 54 53 
Grades ..... 55 54 52 55 5 53 54 
Honorary — e ” 
No. of officers 15 13 14 14 12 12 58 
Test Scores . 53 54 57 59 54 57 56 
Grades ..... 57 57 57 58 59 59 57 
Religious , oe 
No. of officers 6 6 6 6 9 3 27 
Test Scores . 55 55 60 52 53 64 56 
Girades ..... 56 56 58 54 57 59 57 
Social 
No. of officers 22 2 22 21 46 2 130 
Test Scores . 52 50 53 50 52 50 52 
he” ee 53 50 53 52 52 49 52 
Total 
No. of officers 65 59 56 58 88 48 
Test Seores . 53 52 55 53 54 53 
Grades ..... 55 53 54 54 54 53 





In only one instance, where there are more 
than ten eases, are the average test scores more 
than .l of an SD seore above the average grades. 
This is in the ease of divisional-organization 
secretaries whose average grades are .3 SD be- 
low their ; In the totals the 
fes are the only ones whose grades are 
comparatively lower than their entrance-test 
scores, but the difference is so small that it is 






erage test scores. 


secret 


not statistically significant. A comparison of 
the test seores with the grade averages shows 
that the grades of none of the student officers 
suffered from having held these offices. 

In Table III are given the average test scores 
and average grades made by the 159 students 
who held only one office, the 65 who held two 
offices and the 35 who held three or more offices. 
All three groups are above the general college 
average in both test scores and grades. Even 
though the differences are not reliable the size 
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TABLE III 


THE AVERAGE TEST SCORES AND AVERAGE GRADES MADE 
BY THOSE STUDENTS WHO HELD ONE, TWo AND 
THREE OR MORE OFFICES 
(The numbers in parentheses are the SD values) 


No. of Offices Held 


One Two Three, plus 

Number ..... 159 56 35 
Test Scores 

PICARD «ccc 60.08 (53) 62.00 (53) 65.86 (54) 

Bee Naveen 23.70 26.05 22.20 

SE, ...... 1.88 3.48 3.75 
Grades 

Mean ..... 3.40 (52) 3.51 (53) 3.83 (57) 

ee se ceases 524 578 5 

SE, .....- 042 OTT O89 





of both factors is in direet proportion to the 
number of offices held. In comparing the SD 
values of test scores and grades, the group hold- 
ing three or more offices apiece makes better 
grades in comparison to their ability than do 
any of the other groups. 

We therefore conclude that there is no evi- 
dence, as far as scholastie achievement is eon- 
cerned, to indicate that students should be re 
stricted in either the number or kind of offices 
held. 

In order to obtain a better picture of these 
officers, data were compiled concerning the class 
load which they were carrying, the number of 
hours of outside employment and their age. 
These data are presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


THE QUARTILE POINTS AND QUARTILE DEVIATIONS OF 
THE DISTRIBUTIONS SHOWING THE AGE, Hours OF 
IXMPLOYMENT AND CREDIT HouRS OF CLASSES 
TAKEN BY THOSE STUDENTS HOLDING 
ONE, TWO AND THREE-PLUS 
OFFICES 








Number Median = Qs Q: Q 

Scholastie Load 

(0. ere 158 15.90 16.38 14.95 72 

a”. ae 56 16.05 16.47 15.62 42 

3 or more Offices 35 16.25 17.06 15.62 72 
Work Load 

D Cee twain 158 1.96 3.81 34 1.74 

2 Qe isco 56 75 2.79 oe BZ 

3 or more Offices 35 2.06 3.94 40 1.77 
Age 

(fo) 0. eee 156 20.91 21.92 19.70 61 

pe err 56 21.13 22.17 19.92 1.12 

3 or more Offices 35 21.35 22.12 20.25 04 


The normal elass load is 17 hours for fresh 
men and sophomores, and 16 hours for upper 
elassmen. Very few students carry more than 


the normal load. 
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There are no reliable differences between the 
scholastic 


dents who hold but one office and those who hold 


load, work load or age of those stu- 


three or more offices. However, there is a ten- 
dency for those holding the larger number of 
offices to carry a heavier schedule of both aea- 


Although 


the differences in work load between those stu- 


demie work and outside employment. 
dents holding one office and those holding three 


or more offices are not significant, yet the work 
load of those holding two offices 1s significantly 
This 


inconsistency must be due to factors other than 


lower than that of the one-office holders 


those considered in this study. 

Those 
tendency to be slightly older than those holding 
only one office. This may be due to the facet 
that hold 
likely to be upperclassmen and, therefore, they 


students holding several offices have a 


those who several offices are more 
would be ( Ider. 


On the bases of age, outside employment, 
scholastic load and achievement, we find no evi- 
that 
reduction of the number of offices held by stu- 


at Colorado State College of Edueation. 


dence would warrant recommending the 


dents 
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Democracy by Discussion. 
Publie Af- 


Emory S. 
Pp. viii+59. American Council on 
fairs, Washington. 1942, $1.00. 
A delightful Foreword is furnished by Chester 8S. 
Williams, director of adult and civic education, U. S. 
Office of Education, to this interesting and informa- 
tional publication 


BOGARDI 


Epson. Liberty and Learning. 
Pp. viii+ 147. American Council on Publie Af- 
fairs, 2153 Florida Ave., Washington, D, C. 
1942. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00. 

The activities of the American Civil Liberties Union 
in behalf of freedom of education The Introduc- 
tion is by George 8S. Counts 


BUNTING, DAVID 


CAROTHERS, M. W., and R, E. JAGGERS (chairman). 
‘*TImproving Edueation in the Southern States.’’ 
Bulletin No. 3, Southern States Work-Conference 
on School Administrative Problems. Pp. viii+ 
67. 1942, 25¢; 20¢ for orders of 25 or more. 
Report of the Committee on Problems of Teacher 
Personnel Address orders to Edgar L. Morphet, 


State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 





DRUMMOND, LAuRA W. Youth and Instruction ;¢ 
Marriage and Family Living. Pp. ix +18¢ 
3ureau of Publications, Teachers College, C 
lumbia University. 1942. $2.35, 

School administrators, guidance advisers, and , 

lege personnel, as well as leaders in community and 
social organizations, will be challenged by this study 
of the family-life and marriage problems of American 
youth. This Ph.D. study attempts to discover what 
young people themselves consider important ma 
terials of instruction in marriage and family living 





Faculty Publications and Research in Progr 
(No. 1), Sessions 1939-40 and 1940-41, The T) 
lane University of Louisiana. Pp. 84. Pub 
lished by the University Council on Researc!} 
1942, 

e 

GRAY, WILLIAM S., and MARION MONROE.) Thin/ 
and-Do Book to accompany Times and Pla 
Pp. 96. Illustrated. Scott, Foresman. 194 
36¢ 

e 

GRAY, WILLIAM S., and MAY HILL ARBUTHNO! 
Times and Places (Basie Reader, Book 4). Pp. 
448. Illustrated. Seott, Foresman. 1942 
$1.12. 

The content is carefully graded to fit into the pat 
tern set by the previous books in the series. About 
1,100 new words are introduced; new words are 
limited to 5 or fewer per page. The book is strik 
ingly illustrated in four colors. 
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Health Films (supplement to Film News). Pp 
35. American Film Center, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 1942, 25¢; quantity rates. 
A descriptive list of 219 motion pictures. 

e 

Guidance Problems in War 

National Defense Series 

Pamphlet No. 18). U.S. Office of Education 

Pp. v+30. Illustrated. Washington: Govern 

ment Printing Office. 1942. 20¢. 
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LAYTON, WARREN K. 
time (Edueation and 


The Political Scientist and National Service 
Wartime. Pp. 16. American Council on Pub 
lic Affairs, Washington. 1942, 25¢. 

A report of the Committee on Wartime Services of 
the American Political Science Association. composed 
of Merle Fainsod, OPA; Ernest S. Griffith, Library 
of Congress; William C. Jones, University of Ore 
gon; Robert D. Leigh, FCC; Kirk H. Porter, Uni 
versity of Iowa; Herman Walker, Jr., Department of 
Agriculture ; and Charles 8. Hyneman, Bureau of the 
Budget (chairman). 
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Workers’ Educa 
Pp. xii+ 182. 


SCHWARZTRAUBER, ERNEST E. 
tion: a@ Wisconsin Experiment. 


Illustrated. The University of Wisconsin Press. 
1942. $1.00. 


A comprehensive study subdivided into “Years of Ex 
perimentation, 1922-356," and “Toward Maturity 
1937-41.” 


(chairman). ‘‘Improving 
States.’’ Bulletin 


WALKER, T. GEORGE 
Education in the Southern 
No. 2, Southern States Work-Conference on 
School Administrative Problems. Pp. viii+ 92. 
1942. 25¢; 20¢ for orders of 25 or more. 
Report of the Committee on Textbook and Library 
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Edited by 
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